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SIR JAMES HEADLAM-MORLEY 


IT is with the most profound regret that we have to record the 
death on September 6th of Sir James Headlam-Morley. No 
words can express the debt which the Institute owes to him 
for his advice and guidance during its early years, and the loss 
which it sustains by his death. One of those who, at the 
Peace Conference at Paris in 1919, helped to frame the original 
proposals for the foundation of the Institute, he was an active 
member of the Executive Committee from its earliest days; 
and no Committee formed to deal with the expanding work of 
the Institute seemed complete unless it counted him amongst its 
members. 

To his colleagues on the Council and the members of the staff 
his wealth of wisdom, sound judgment and broad outlook were a 
never-failing source of inspiration. His interest was so real that 
no detail was too trivial for consideration. His attitude not only 
to the work but to those who worked with and under him had a 
charm which was peculiarly his own. His kindliness of heart and 
quiet gaiety of spirit meant much to those who laboured for the 
Institute in its early days. 

He was Chairman of the Publications Committee from its 
inception, and was first Chairman and subsequently a member of 
the Library Committee, and it is not too much to say that the 
development of the publications, the library and research work of 
the Institute is peculiarly attributable to him. 

The proofs of all our publications were submitted to him, and 
he read practically every word written for the annual Survey of 
International Affairs before it was printed, and it would be 
impossible to over-estimate the value of the help and advice 
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which he gave freely at every stage of the production of the 
Survey volumes. The Library, too, made large claims upon his 
time, for he was a member of the Sub-Committee that considered 
the purchase of books and papers. The preparation and pub- 
lication of bibliographies on subjects connected with international 
affairs for the use of students and others was yet another of 
his activities, and he set a high standard by himself compiling a 
bibliography of publications dealing with the Origins of the War 
of 1914-18, which was printed with the July 1926 number of 
the Journqgl. All these self-imposed tasks were undertaken in 
addition to his work at the Foreign Office which is described by 
his friend Dr. Gooch. 

Sir James was a constant and valued attendant at Group 
Meetings, and it is a consolation to those who heard him that, 
although really ill and in great pain, he was able to deliver last 
April an address on Minorities, which was one of the most illumina- 
ting ever heard at the Institute. 

On his retirement from the Foreign Office in December of last © 
year he accepted an invitation to act in an honorary capacity as 
general adviser of the Institute for the co-ordination of its research, 
publications and library work. A room was placed at his disposal, 
and it seemed that the Institute had indeed entered upon fortunate 
days and that we should be able to count upon his advice and help 
even more than in the past. 

His nature was perhaps too retiring ever to have allowed him 
to win the public recognition that his talents deserved, but all who 
were sufficiently fortunate to have been brought into close contact 
with him know how great a privilege they enjoyed. A man filled 
with such profound scholarship and ripe experience is all too rare 
in a world which is becoming increasingly that of the specialist, 
and the country is poorer for his loss. 





SIR JAMES HEADLAM-MORLEY 
By Dr. G. P. GoocH 


SIR JAMES HEADLAM-MORLEY, son of the Rev. Canon Headlam 
and younger brother of the Bishop of Gloucester, was born in 
1863. He won a scholarship at Eton, and in due course, after 
gaining a first class in both parts of the Classical Tripos, secured 
a Fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge. His first book, 
Election by Lot at Athens, which had been awarded the Prince 
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Consort prize, was published in 1891, and from 1894-1900 he was 
Professor of Greek and Ancient History at Queen’s College, 
London, as well as lecturer for the Cambridge University Ex- 
tension. A long visit in his early manhood to Germany, where he 
met his wife, and which included a period of study at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, turned his attention from ancient Greece to nine- 
teenth-century Europe. Henceforth, though for many fruitful 
years an Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of 
Education, his main academic interest was the history and policy 
of Imperial Germany. His Bismarck, published in 1899 in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series, was the most valuable of his writings, 
and remained the standard English authority till the appearance 
of Sir C. Grant Robertson’s volume twenty years later. Less 
known but not less useful were his numerous contributions on 
Germany and Austria-Hungary to the tenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

With the coming of the War Headlam began to play his part 
on a wider stage, and he was a leading member of the Propaganda 
Department established at Wellington House. His History of 
Twelve Days, the best known of his books, published in 1915, 
formed the most authoritative apologia for British policy during 
the rapidly changing phases of the European crisis. This and all 
other discussions of the subject published before the opening of 
the archives of the Great Powers are now, of course, out of date; 
and it was one of the many plans of his later life to revise his work 
in the light of our fuller knowledge. 

The little volume published at the beginning of 1917, entitled 
The German Chancellor and the Outbreak of War, utilised the small 
amount of fresh material available up to that moment. In 
addition to these studies of the outbreak of the War he published a 
series of articles on the burning questions of the moment, which he 
collected in 1916 into a volume entitled The Isswe—perhaps the 
most effective example of his controversial powers. To the same 
category of vigorous but courteous polemic belongs the striking 
Introduction to the translation of the revised edition of Prince 
Biilow’s Imperial Germany, published in 1916. 

When the struggle was over, Headlam (who now on the 
inheritance of property added the name of Morley) naturally 
formed part of the British Delegation to the Peace Conference at 
Paris. His most important task was the framing of the pro- 
visions for the protection of Minorities, which he modestly kept 
a secret till the veil was lifted in his last address to the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs a few months before his death. 
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But he also took an active part in the settlement of the thorny 
problems of Danzig and the Saar Valley. It is a grievous loss to 
historical scholarship that he was unable to complete the record 
of the activities of the British Delegation to which he devoted so 
much time and thought in his closing years. 

His work during the War and at Paris was rewarded by his 
appointment as Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office, a post 
which was created for him and in which he has had no successor. 
His pen was constantly in demand for memoranda on the historical 
aspects of diplomatic problems, but he found time to edit the 
British Documents on the Outbreak of War, which were published as 
Volume XI of the series edited by Dr. Temperley and myself. 
The complete presentation of our diplomacy during the last days 
of peace enabled the world to pronounce on the bona fides of the 
White Paper hurriedly issued in August 1914, and the work, 
enriched by an interesting Introduction, was warmly welcomed by 
students in every country. His belief in the justice of the British . 
case was confirmed by his researches in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, and he was always ready to do battle for the policy of Sir 
Edward Grey. A convenient summary of his attitude on the 
responsibility for the War may be found in an article written at 
my request for the Contemporary Review of March 1921 in reply © 
to a presentation of the German case in the same number from 
Delbriick. The two articles were republished as a brochure in 
German with additional comments by the Berlin Professor. 

No British scholar worked harder to keep himself abreast of 
the ever-increasing flood of material on the ultimate and proximate 
causes of the struggle, and no one expressed his views more freely 
or more frequently on the evidence as it continued to accumulate. 
It is an open secret that many of the reviews in The Times and 
The Times Literary Supplement, and not a few of the leading 
articles in the latter, were from his pen. If, as we may hope, 
some of his shorter writings are to be collected, the more important 
of these reviews, which are sometimes little essays in themselves, 
should be included in the volume. It is a source of poignant 
regret to his friends that the leisure, to which he had looked for- 
ward on leaving the Foreign Office at the end of 1928 and becoming 
general adviser to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
should have been darkened by painful illness and cut short when 
he was still at the height of his powers. 











CHATHAM HOUSE 


STUDY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(By A MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE) ! 


THE history of the Institute, which may be regarded as the 
functional equivalent of the American Council on Foreign Relations 
and the German Hochschule fiir Politik, goes back to the Peace 
Conference. The germinal idea of such an organisation arose out 
of the gathering of historical and technical experts which assembled 
at Paris in 1919 to assist the delegates from the various parts of 
the British Empire in the work of drafting the Treaties of Peace. 
It was recognised that the mass of expert knowledge then col- 
lected ought to be placed more permanently at the disposal of the 
politician and the student of international affairs, and that an 
organisation should be formed which would be able to supply 
accurate and specialised information of the type which the experts 
had been engaged in collecting to the public men of the future. 
More especially the need for a history of the Peace Conference 
made itself felt, and, with the consent of the American delegation, 
this task, which could not be performed by the Foreign Office, 
was undertaken by an unofficial association formed for the pur- 
pose by Lord (Robert) Cecil. The business of compiling and 
editing the history, which was subsequently published by the 
Institute in six volumes, was entrusted to Dr. H. W. Temperley, 
and the money for this important work was generously provided 
by the well-known American banker, Mr. T. W. Lamont, a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Morgan & Co. This historical 
record has been followed by the publication under the direction 
of Professor A. J. Toynbee of an annual Survey of International 
Affairs, six volumes of which have appeared up to the present 
date. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, the group which had made itself respon- 
sible for the history of the Peace Conference was reconstituted as the 


1 Reprinted from the leading article in The Times of July 8, 1929. 
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British Institute of International Affairs by Lord Balfour, Lord 
Grey, Mr. Clynes and Lord (Robert) Cecil. The Institute was 
organised from the beginning on non-propagandist lines, and its 
membership was drawn from all three political parties, each of 
which decided subsequently to grant a donation to its funds of 
£250 for three years. In 1923 a prominent Canadian, Colonel 
Leonard, who was deeply impressed with the necessity for a 
systematic, impartial and continuous study of foreign and Imperial 
relations, offered to purchase for the Institute a permanent home. 
His choice fell upon Chatham House in St. James’s-square, a 
historic building which had been inhabited by three of the most 
distinguished Prime Ministers of England, the elder Pitt, Derby 
and Gladstone. The offer was made on the condition that the 
Institute should raise the endowment necessary to establish a 
permanent school of research on international questions, which 
was estimated at not less than £10,000 a year, in addition to the 
current revenue from members’ subscriptions. This magnificent 
gift from Colonel and Mrs. Leonard was accepted on behalf of 
the Council by the Prince of Wales, who consented to fill the 
office of Visitor on the incorporation of the Institute under a 
Royal Charter—a step taken as the most effective safeguard 
against any possible danger that the Institute might some day 
fall into the hands of sectional or party interests. 

Thanks to the generous support of many benefactors the 
work of raising the revenue of £10,000 a year required to place 
the various activities of the Institute on a secure footing has now 
been successfully accomplished. From the beginning the Institute 
has been particularly fortunate in securing very generous dona- 
tions, and during its early stage it was greatly helped (among 
others) by Sir Otto Beit, Mr. P. A. Molteno, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, 
and by Sir John Power, who, at the cost of £10,000, built the 
magnificent meeting hall designed by Sir Herbert Baker. 

The foundation of the permanent endowment was laid by the 
handsome gift of £20,000 made by Sir Daniel Stevenson in 1924 
for the purpose of ensuring the perpetuation of the annual Survey 
of International Affairs. Last summer Sir Abe Bailey, a member 
of the Institute, further increased this endowment by the offer 
to the Prince of Wales of a permanent income of £5,000 a year. 
This offer, which was gratefully accepted by the Visitor, was 
made in a letter which expressed the hope that the business com- 
munity in the City of London, following the example already 
set by the Bank of England, would supplement the income of the 
Institute up to the sum required to make up the remaining 
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£4000 a year. The response to this appeal, which has been most 
generously met by a number of annual subscriptions, has enabled 
the Institute to inform Colonel Leonard that the understanding 
upon which he gave Chatham House has been fulfilled. 

The following is a list of the various corporations, firms, etc., 
in the City of London which have subscribed to the endowment 
fund of the Institute :— 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, Limited; Bank of England; 
Barclays Bank, Limited; Baring Brothers; British American 
Tobacco Company, Limited; British Metal Corporation, Limited ; 
British South Africa Company; Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation; the Honourable Company of Clothworkers; 
Churchill and Sim; Sir Edmund Davis; the Honourable Com- 
pany of Drapers; the Honourable Company of Fishmongers; 
Foy, Morgan & Co., Limited; Furness, Withy & Co., Limited; 
the Gas Light and Coke Company; Glyn, Mills & Co.; the 
Honourable Company of Goldsmiths; MHadfields, Limited; 
Hambros Bank, Limited; Helbert Wagg & Co., Limited ; Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited; S. Japhet & Co.; Kleinwort, Sons 
& Co.; Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited; Lever Brothers, Limited ; 
Lloyds Bank, Limited ; Lloyd’s (Marine Insurance) ; the Honour- 
able Company of Mercers; Midland Bank, Limited; Morgan, 
Grenfell & Co.; National Provincial Bank, Limited; Price and 
Pierce, Limited; Prudential Assurance Corapany, Limited; 
Reuters, Limited; N. M. Rothschild and Sons; M. Samuel & 
€Co., Limited; J. Henry Schroder & Co.; Stern Brothers; a 
Group at the Stock Exchange; Thomson, McLintock & Co.; 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited; Sir Charles Wakefield, C.B.E.; 
Westminster Bank, Limited; and Willis, Faber, Dumas 
& Co.} 

The subscription of a comparatively large revenue within so 
few years is a remarkable testimony, not only to the generosity 
of its benefactors, but also to the valuable nature of the work 
performed by the Institute. Quite apart from its functions as a 
school of research, which are exemplified in the publication of the 
annual Survey, the Institute performs a valuable function in 
disseminating information on international affairs through the 
issue of a two-monthly Report on Foreign Affairs and, more 
especially, through the meetings held at Chatham House, the 

1 In addition the following have subscribed since the above article went to 
press:—Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China; Erlangers Ltd.; 
Guinness, Mahon & Co.; Harris, Forbes & Co.; Higginson & Co.; Rio Tinto 


Co., Ltd.; Mercantile and General Insurance Company, Ltd.; the Honourable 
Company of Merchant Taylors; Whitehall Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
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more important proceedings of which are published in its Journal. 
The British Year Book of International Law is also published under 
its auspices. The Institute is also accumulating a valuable 
library on international affairs, the nucleus of which was provided 
by a gift of £3000 from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 
This library is being developed so as to form as complete a col- 
lection as possible of official publications, works of reference, and 
standard authorities. It includes a very useful assembly of 
foreign and British newspapers and periodicals, as well as the 
requisite maps. A press-cutting system has been organised 
which is classified by countries covering the whole range of 
international affairs. 

The Institute is thus exceptionally well equipped for pro- 
viding its members with published information in the most con- 
venient and practical form; but besides this it fulfils an even 
more important function in the collection of unpublished informa- 
tion through the various group meetings which meet from time - 
to time to discuss particular problems or events. No fewer than 
123 of these meetings were held during last year, and the subjects 
of discussion embraced almost every conceivable aspect of 
international activity, economic no less than political. 

The importance of these group meetings can hardly be over- 
estimated. Their main object is to keep members who are 
interested in any special problem or group of problems in touch 
with the latest developments by means of discussions with 
British or foreign experts who are recognised authorities in a 
particular field of politics, economics or administration. 

A striking example of the kind of useful work undertaken by 
the Institute which cannot be performed by a public department 
is furnished by recent events in the Far East. In 1925, on the 
morrow of the “ Shanghai incident,’”’ a non-official conference 
met at Honolulu, under the presidency of Dr. Wilbur (the intimate 
friend of President Hoover, and now Secretary for the Interior 
in his Administration), consisting of representatives from the 
U.S.A., China, Japan, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, etc., to 
discuss Pacific affairs. During the discussions violent attacks 
were made on British policy in the Far East, to which no adequate 
reply was possible in the absence of any delegates from England. 
The representatives of the British Dominions, therefore, requested 
that at the next conference they should be accompanied by 
colleagues from England. As a result. of this request, Dr. Wilbur 


1 By arrangement with the Information Service on International Affairs members 
also receive the fortnightly Bulletin of International News at a reduced price. 
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invited the Institute to deal with the matter, and a group of 
Englishmen under the leadership of Sir Frederick Whyte took 
part in the second conference, which was held at Honolulu in 
1927. This second conference proved, in fact, to be one of the 
decisive factors in the improvement of Anglo-Chinese relations. 
The subsequent visit to China of Sir Frederick Whyte at the 
request of the Chinese delegates was of very great assistance in 
clearing away the misunderstandings which had led to the boycott 
of British goods. On the report of the English delegation, the 
Council of the Institute decided to join the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, under whose auspices these conferences are summoned, 
and it is to be hoped.that the excellent work begun in 1927 will 
be continued at a third conference to be held this autumn in 
Kyoto. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE MANSION HOUSE DINNER 
JuLy 8TH, 1929 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., presided at a banquet 
given at the Mansion House on Monday, July 8th, 1929, to 
welcome Sir Abe and the Hon. Lady Bailey on their return 
from South Africa. The function was held at the invitation of 
the Lord Mayor on behalf of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and was attended by a large and representative 
company. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress received the guests. 
Sir Abe and Lady Bailey sat on either side of the Prince of Wales, 
who paid them a warm tribute in submitting the toast of their 
health. Speeches in recognition of the generous support given 
by Sir Abe Bailey to the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
were also made by Lord Grey of Fallodon, Mr. J. H. Thomas 
(Lord Privy Seal), and Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., after which 
Sir Abe Bailey responded to the Prince’s speech, and Sir Frederick 
Whyte proposed a toast to the Prince, who concluded the pro- 
ceedings by proposing a toast to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The speeches follow :— 


THE PRINCE’S SPEECH 


The Prince of Wales on rising to submit the toast of the health 
of Sir Abe and Lady Bailey was enthusiastically cheered. He 
said : 
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You, my Lord Mayor, have brought us together to-night to enjoy 
the proverbial hospitality that the great City of London is so well 
known for, and, as chairman, I thank you most gratefully for your 
hospitality to-night. And as Visitor to the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs I am here with all of you to welcome and to honour 
Sir Abe Bailey. (Applause.) His long and distinguished career, 
which is so well known, has been graced by many generous public 
acts, but as Visitor to Chatham House it is my special duty and pleasure 
to thank him for the part he has played in its history. 

The Institute of International Affairs was founded during the Paris 
Peace Conference for the study of international affairs by men of the 
great British Commonwealth of Nations. They had at that time very 
good cause to realise that in suspicion lay the source of fears which 
goad nations to war and that the cure for suspicion was knowledge. 
Only by knowledge of the facts is it that understanding between 
nations can be secured (cheers), and it was to collect this treasure of 
knowledge and make it available in business as well as in politics that 
this Institute was called into being. Its range of activity and useful- 
ness has steadily grown, till to-night those who built and launched the 
vessel ten years ago find it now a recognised success. (Applause.) 

Six years ago I accepted from two Canadian friends of this Institute, 
Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, a house in St. James’s-square, in which 
Chatham, Derby and Gladstone all lived. I accepted that historic 
house as a home for this Institute. To this generous gift was added 
by Sir John Power a beautiful hall built by a renowned architect, Sir 
Herbert Baker, which is situated behind Chatham House. Now the 
donors had sensibly enquired, previously to making this gift, as to the 
cost of maintaining it, and whether the Institute could undertake to 
raise the revenue required. It was estimated that at least {10,000 a 
year would be needed to conduct the work of international research 
on an adequate scale, apart from the ordinary running expenses which 
membets could provide. 

Sir Abe Bailey has given me a winner or two before now. He has 
put money on many a dark horse in his time, and he saw such a dark 
horse in Chatham House. (Laughter and applause.) Last year he 
wrote to me saying that Chatham House was exactly the kind of 
institution needed to realise the ideals of his old friend Cecil Rhodes, 
but the most striking thing in his letter was an offer to provide £5000 
a year as an endowment for this great Institute and to make the gift 
perpetual by settling £100,000 for the purpose in his will. (Applause.) 
How glad was I to accept this splendid offer, and I am as glad to-night 
to pay my tribute to the public spirit of Sir Abe Bailey which inspired 
the gift. With one magnificent stroke of his pen he has halved our 
burden. 

Sir Daniel Stevenson, a former Lord Provost of Glasgow, had 
furnished £1000 a year to endow a special branch of the work. There 
was thus left {4000 a year to be found, and, in accepting Sir Abe’s 
offer, I expressed the belief that this sum would be forthcoming in 
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London. Canada had set the example. Scotland has done its bit. 
South Africa followed on a scale worthy of Rhodes himself, and my 
trust that England would do her share has not been in vain. I cabled 
last week to Colonel and Mrs. Leonard that the teins on which their 
gift was made had been fulfilled. For this I render thanks to a number 
of bodies, corporations and firms who have followed the example set 
some years ago by the three political parties and by the Bank of 
England. 

You have before you a list of banks, livery companies, and other 
contributors who have made this result possible by promising amounts 
ranging from {25 to £250 a year. But the banks and firms on this list 
have promised us something we value even more than money, needful 
as that is. They have promised to supply us with the raw material 
for our work. Knowledge is a first need in the task of promoting 
peace. Now the raw material of knowledge is information, and it is 
possessed to an extent far greater than they possibly realise themselves 
by the great financial, commercial and industrial houses in this country. 
Information bearing on international relations comes from many 
sources, good, bad and indifferent. Governments collect what they 
can from their diplomatic services; newspapers gather it from their 
special correspondents. But the business world is acquiring it all the 
time, and much of what they acquire unfortunately runs to waste. 
At Chatham House we can cure that. We are learning how to collect 
this information in a central reservoir, and also how to refine it into 
the finished product of knowledge—knowledge for use when needed in 
administrative work, in politics, and also in business. 

I ask our friends in the City of London to give us their fullest co- 
operation in opening the sources of information which they command. 
I believe that Chatham House will repay them, and more than repay 
them, in kind. (Applause.) If you who represent these great houses 
could get into the habit of depositing information as you acquire it 
at one centre, you will each and all find it ready for your use there 
whenever you need it, and you always need it at short notice. 

The list to which I have referred contains a mere fraction of those 
bodies who, in dealing with countries abroad, are acquiring information 
on foreign conditions. I should like to see on that list every firm and 
company dving such business abroad. I am not asking for more 
money. The cost of the service at Chatham House can be met for the 
moment, though, of course, it will grow as the stream of information 
which you send to it increases. I hope that the number of annual 
subscribers will increase steadily in order that the financial foundation 
of the Institute may be broadened as its work increases. When we 
asked for {4000 a year to meet our existing obligations you gave it so 
freely that I know that Chatham House will always get what it needs 
for its work. We need your powerful corporations as partners in our 
task of collecting information on foreign conditions. You gentlemen 
present cannot, of course, pledge your boards, but we shall be glad 
to have the names of any of those present who would like to bring the 
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matter before them. I should like to see on the list of our partners 
every important firm in the country which is doing business beyond 
the sea. (Applause.) 

Before I submit this toast I have to say a word about Lady Bailey, 
who has up till now managed to avoid with typical feminine skill any 
celebration of her remarkable feat. She has been so quiet about it 
that it is hard perhaps to realise the scale and the pluck of her achieve- 
ment. (Applause.) I, like many of you, have flown, or rather been 
flown, on various occasions, and we are always rather anxious before 
we go up to see that there is some fairly reliable outfit of maps in the 
machine; but Lady Bailey did not seem to worry very much about 
maps, and at one part of her journey her maps could have been con- 
tained in what a man calls his waistcoat pocket. They consisted of 
nothing more than the coastal outline furnished by the Union Castle . 
Company for the use of its passengers. But I must point out that 
Lady Bailey’s achievement could never have been possible without 
a combination of high technical skill and great courage and endurance. 
Her performance will live long in the history of aviation, and as I once 
had the opportunity some months back of saying—I am very glad 
to say it again—Lady Bailey is a very gallant lady indeed. We all 
wish Sir Abe and Lady Bailey a long and happy life. (Applause.) 

As Visitor of this great Institute, which is going to be of increasing 
value to our trade and international affairs in this country, I cordially 
thank the City bankers, companies and corporations who have fur- 
nished material and means for a work of such importance to the world. 
I thank you, my Lord Mayor, for your hospitality and for giving me 
this opportunity of saying what I have said to-night. I now propose 
the health of Sir Abe and Lady Bailey. (Applause.) 


LorpD GREY’s SPEECH 


The Right Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G., supporting 
the toast, said : 


Your Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: As one who moved the resolution on the very founding 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs I should like to associate 
myself with everything which His Royal Highness has so well said 
about the Institute and about Sir Abe and Lady Bailey. I am ina 
position of disadvantage in speaking of anything connected with 
flying, because I have had even less experience than His Royal High- 
ness—I have not been flown at all—and, therefore, as it always happens 
that the more one is conscious of one’s inability to do something the 
more splendid seems the achievement of anyone who has done it, I 
do most cordially join in the admiration which has been expressed for 
Lady Bailey’s enterprise and courage. Sir Abe Bailey’s generosity 
is obvious to everyone. The magnificent endowment he has given to 
this Institute is a remarkable proof of it. There is something which 
is even more rare than generosity in giving, and that is wisdom and 
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discernment. I should like to give you one instance, although it 
seems small, of Sir Abe Bailey’s discernment and wisdom. When the 
proposal was first mooted of founding the Institute, or something like 
an Institute of International Affairs, when nothing had yet been done 
and there was no record whatever to go upon, when there was no 
money to pay for the clerical work or postage necessary to get the 
thing started at all, Sir Abe Bailey made a donation of £200 to enable 
the thing to start. Now the {200 was given at the moment when it 
was essential something should be done if the thing which was in its 
infancy was to have life at all, and it was given without record of 
anything done, but on mere faith and foresight. It was a timely gift 
of which the value cannot be measured merely by the amount of the 
cheque. And we have had one more instance amongst others of 
timely giving. 

As the Institute began to work its need increased. It began with 
voluntary work, and the time came when it was necessary it should 
have someone who would give his whole time and should be paid for 
superintending the work and the different groups who were collecting 
information. It so happened that at that time Mr. Rockefeller was 
brought into contact with what the Institute was.doing. They had 
no thought whatever of applying to him for assistance, but he chose, 
at the moment when it was needed, entirely on his own initiative, 
quite spontaneously and with great consideration, to offer £3000 to the 
Institute. And there was another instance of giving not for pressure, 
not for asking, but for a genuine sense that here was something doing 
valuable work. It is more interesting because I believe there is now 
in the United States an institution similar to the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs doing the same kind of work and, when this is being 
done in two countries, it must needs be that by the knowledge and 
information acquired of world affairs a great deal will be done to bring 
the points of view of those two countries into harmony. Some of 
these gifts of which the Prince of Wales has told us are not endow- 
ments. Some of them are yearly gifts from great institutions. There 
is merit in that, because if gifts are given by the year it will make the 
Institute feel that it has to keep up to the mark to be worthy of those 
subscriptions and to ensure their continuance. I am sure the people 
who are engaged in the founding of the Institute need no stimulation 
of that kind so far as they are concerned. Nothing will cause their 
zeal to sleep, but as the Institute goes on it is well they should feel they 
have to justify their work in order to retain that support. And there 
is another side to it. These large institutions who give yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Institute of International Affairs will maintain their 
interest in its work precisely because they do give subscriptions from 
year to year. This is most important, because, as the Prince of Wales 
has well said, it is really binding on those who have information about 
world affairs in whatever part of the world it may be to supply it to 
the Institute. By so supplying it they do far more than by merely 
writing articles or letters to the newspapers. They place the informa- 
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tion where it will be used, where it will be preserved, and where it 
will be a living context to other information on the same subject. 
You will have the best knowledge and the best information in the 
country deposited in one place where people will know where to find 
it and where it can be made available to those who wish to study any 
subject. 

Information, however comprehensive, may be dry bones, and to 
put it in its true perspective and to give it its true values is what the 
Institute will do. You may ask, Why cannot that be done by a 
Government department? Government departments have their 
whole time taken up with administration. They have got to deal 
every day with hundreds of letters and details which arise and on 
which decisions must be given. Unless you create alongside another 
department which is to be a thinking and information-collecting 
department it could not possibly do the work which is being done by 
this Institute, which has no administration and can give its whole 
time to collecting information and thought. Do not let me suggest 
for a moment that the business of the Institute is to formulate policies. 
That can only be done by responsible governments; what it can do’ 
and what it is doing is to provide information at once more compre- 
hensive, more compact, more digested and more readily available than 
anything which has hitherto existed for those who have to frame policies 
and have to carry them out. This work it is doing. There is one 
piece of work before it this autumn. There is to be an unofficial 
conference on pacific affairs at Kyoto in Japan to which the Institute 
is sending a delegation. Other countries interested are notably the 
United States, who initiated these bi-annual conferences on pacific 
affairs, and China and Japan, who are also sending delegations, so 
that it will be entirely international. Anyone who goes there will 
come away immensely increased in knowledge, and it has been found 
that by experience they discover a great deal of common ground in 
international affairs, and that is a thing most essential for world 
peace. The Institute invites some distinguished public man to head 
the delegations, and generally it is someone not connected with the 
party in power, so as to make it clear that it is not a Government affair. 
Last year Mr. Thomas could have gone. This year my Lord Privy 
Seal cannot go. He has far too much to attend to at home. Last 
year the Lord Chancellor could not go. This year I am glad to hear 
that Lord Hailsham is going to head the delegation. I congratulate 
the delegation on having secured his services, and I congratulate 
Lord Hailsham on the public spirit he has shown in accepting the 
invitation. (Applause.) 


Mr. THomaAs’s SPEECH 


The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., Lord Privy Seal, said : 


Your Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I must candidly confess that I was somewhat doubtful 
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as to the wisdom of attending this function. My object at the moment 
is to find work, and I felt that I could attend no function that could 
not be justified on those grounds. I am delighted to be able to say 
that at least in attending this dinner I have found work for someone, 
and incidentally the expenditure can be justified so far as the guests 
are concerned. But let me say to His Royal Highness right away, that 
like him, I am an old friend of Sir Abe Bailey. You, Sir, have been 
more fortunate than I. Sir Abe has apparently given you some 
winners. Those he gave me are still running. (Laughter.) I get 
consolation from this gathering. We have the Government of the 
moment. We live from hand to mouth. We justify our expenditure 
on the good-will of the Opposition. Now Winston told me he was 
going to Canada. I calculated how long it would take him to get 
there and how long it would be to get back, and I said to myself, “‘ Jim, 
there is six weeks’ salary certain for you.” (Laughter.) Then when 
Lord Grey makes it clear that the ex-Lord Chancellor is going to 
Japan: Well, I think my dress suit is paid for. (Laughter.) Therefore 
I am delighted to be present and to be able at least to assure my wife 
of those glad tidings.. But we are here honouring Sir Abe and Lady 
Bailey. I am not sure whether there can be any honour so great, or 
organisation as wonderful, as this representative gathering presided 
over by His Royal Highness. 

After all, we know Sir Abe is not only an experienced politician, but 
also that he knows a good thing when he sees it. He was one of the wise 
men who looked ahead and said, ‘“‘ Well, what is likely to happen in 
1930? A Labour Government may bein. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sympathetic to the capitalist classes may think of the multi-millionaire. 
Why not anticipate him by doing a good thing before he has got a 
chance?”’ Therefore he said, looking round, “‘ At least I will save 
the Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer.” (Laughter.) His Royal 
Highness has emphasised that {100,000 in the will. Looking at Sir 
Abe quite frankly I would say, “ Are you not anticipating things 
ahead?’ (Renewed laughter.) I see no prospect of that £100,000 
coming for a long time, and we are all very glad toknowit. (Applause.) 
I do sincerely pay tribute and associate myself with the magnificent 
generosity and public spirit of Sir Abe in helping at the right moment 
a work which must ultimately be for the benefit of mankind. With 
regard to Lady Bailey, I would say you have been much nearer heaven 
than Abe will get, certainly nearer than I shall. (Laughier.) But 
after all, just as in the old days a woman indicated to the world courage 
and determination, and not only broke down prejudice but showed 
that this old country of ours could produce the best of the time, so 
Lady Bailey shows to-day that wonderful accomplishment which we 
are all proud of, which enables the world to know that the grit and 
courage of one of our own ladies—I prefer to call them our own women 
—is as predominant to-day as at any stage in English history. 
(Applause.) She, I am quite sure, will be as honoured as Sir Abe by 
this magnificent gathering this evening. 
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The best test of the wisdom of this Institute and the gift is if you 
examine the contributors. I am not a bit concerned about the bankers, 
not the least bit concerned about all the business aspects, but when 
you see that here is an institution that can pass the test and that the 
Labour Party itself can contribute £250, what more qualification is 
necessary? And I would ask Winston to remember that this £250 
was subscribed by people who contracted in, and not by those who 
contracted out. (Laughier.) 

My only serious note would be this. For good or for ill—I am not 
expressing any party view—we are all forced to realise that democracy 
is put on trial. For good or ill, what is called a democratic Govern- 
ment is conducting the affairs of the country. Well, I am a believer 
in democracy and I never apologise for democracy, but I can conceive 
of nothing worse than an ignorant democracy, and nothing worse . 
than a power so great, so important, so fraught with great and tre- 
mendous possibilities as that of the Government of this country being 
entrusted to people who don’t realise that power carries with it responsi- 
bility. Therefore the great value of this work and the great value of 
this Institute is that it first says, ‘‘ We are concerned with no party ° 
and no Government; we unreservedly lay at the disposal of all the 
knowledge that is ours.” Ladies and Gentlemen, that of itself is a 
great thing. Iam not one of those who join in the cry that this country 
is down and out. I am not one of those who believe we are a decadent 
race. I still believe there are men and women in this country who not 
only desire to do the right thing, but are proud of their heritage and 
want to hand that heritage on unimpaired to those who follow. What 
better opportunity than placing at the disposal of men and women of 
good-will all the knowledge and the experience that is at your disposal? 
It is because I want people to know, because I want people to face 
the facts—because the greatest trouble will arise from those who will 
not face facts—that I feel this great Institute is doing a noble work, 
by saying, ‘‘ Here is the fact.” That, after all, is something you must 
know before you arrive at a right conclusion. 

Your Royal Highness has said that South Africa, Canada and 
this country have contributed to the fund. I am pleased to announce 
that Australia sent a message to-night to say, “‘ We are not going to 
be left out in the cold,” and she has offered £1500 a year. (Applause.) 
That enables us freely to say this is areal Empire product. It was 
founded, I believe, at the Peace Conference—the only thing I believe 
that came out of the Peace Conference of any good. (Laughter.) I 
am delighted to know it is continuing to prosper. 

Sir Abe, when you are dead and gone your children will be able to 
appreciate the value of your noble work. Lady Bailey, we are de- 
lighted to honour you; I desire to associate myself with my own 
particular political party who say, ‘“‘ Here is one good judge of what 
is likely to be the party in power for the next forty years.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: you see Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s name down on the programme as third speaker. 
I have here a letter, which he addressed to the Secretary, as follows : 


2, Morpeth Mansions, S.W.t. 
8th July, 1929. 


I am sorry to say that I caught a cold on Saturday which has 
got into my throat and makes it impossible for me to speak at 
the dinner to Sir Abe and Lady Bailey this evening. Please 
make my apology to His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, and 
express my great regret to the guests. 

When the invitation was addressed to me I was Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and my purpose in accepting was not 
merely to acknowledge the great generosity of Sir Abe Bailey 
and the other Dominion benefactors of the Royal Institute, but 
also to express my sense of the interest and value of the work 
done under the auspices of the Institute, and particularly of the 
admirable series of volumes of the Survey of International Affairs 
conducted by Professor Arnold Toynbee. The impartiality with 
which these Surveys are written, the clarity with which events 
are recorded and the completeness of the information render them 
indispensable to the student of international politics. 

It is a cardinal feature of the Institute that it should be entirely 
independent of the Government and the Foreign Office, and this 
independence it must jealously maintain, but it would have 
been a pleasure to bear testimony officially to the esteem in which 
the Institute is held at the Foreign Office. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, much as we regret the absence of the ex- 
Foreign Secretary, I know we shall all be pleased to hear Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S SPEECH 
The Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. said : 


Your Royal Highness, my Lord Mayor, Sir Abe Bailey, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: we all of us greatly regret the absence of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and no one more so than the guest who has been 
at very short notice invited to fill the void which his absence has made. 
But I must say that I feel a very keen personal pleasure in being 
allowed to take part in these memorable proceedings. As Mr. Thomas 
has said, this great gathering—a representative gathering stretching 
across the lines of parties and containing representatives of almost 
every phase of our national and Imperial life—is a tribute unique and 
unsurpassable to the character, personality and life work of Sir Abe 
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Bailey. The speeches to which we have listened have been worthy 
of the occasion and the company. His Royal Highness’s speech, 
instinct as it was with that knowledge and conviction which has enabled 
him to guide this Institute from its very outset, was alone sufficient 
to mark the occasion. But we have had the statement of Lord Grey, 
whose voice we far too seldom hear in our difficult tangled affairs, 
and we have had the jovial, genial, sagacious, breezy speech of the 
Lord Privy Seal. I don’t know whether I am in order in referring 
to him in such a formal manner. I probably ought to retaliate by 
calling him Jim. (Laughter.) At any rate, he made a speech which 
I am quite sure, apart from the pleasure which it gave to everyone to 
hear it, also gave that feeling of warm and keen humanity and patriot- 
ism which we have always associated with him. 

Now I shall strike only a very personal note in the few words I 
will add to these proceedings. I have known Sir Abe Bailey for 
forty years, almost tothe day. Before my father set out on his journey 
to Mashonaland, I as a young boy saw Sir Abe as a young and rising 
South African, and ever since I have been thrust into contact with 
him as the long roll of South African history has unfolded in our life 
and time. I saw him in the Boer War, and also when he came home 
upon a deputation representative of the British in South Africa. I 
followed closely, and was in touch with him at the time of the founding 
of the South African Union, and I have been in touch with him at 
almost every stage in the Great War, and when the sudden revolution 
broke out in South Africa, and indeed, through all those phases of 
South African history—certainly a history not rivalled in its dramatic 
and romantic episodes by the history of any of our great Dominions 
or of few countries in modern times. At every stage in the long story 
he has always worked in one direction, namely, to kill racial hatred 
by bringing together both those great races on which the future glory 
and prosperity and power of South Africa depend, and at the same 
time to weave them ever more closely into the vast fabric of the British 
Empire. That has been his work, and this Institute of International 
Affairs plays a part from a different angle and a higher platform upon 
the South African field. The British Empire depends upon knowledge 
and upon tradition. Everything else has been swept away. There 
remains now only sentiment and tradition and the increasing knowledge 
which is being spread about in all parts of the Empire among all races 
and in all lands of the magnitude and glory of the common inheritance 
of all. This Institute of International Affairs will at any rate give a 
knowledge which is not partisan, will show clearly and plainly from 
year to year the flowing course and relationship between the different 
parts of the Empire and combine the relationship of the Empire with 
the nations of the great world outside. (Applause.) To have taken 
a part so memorable and so epoch-making in the building up of this 
Institute is alone to have rendered service of the utmost magnitude. 
There are only a few ways in which we can record our feelings and 
testify to their sincerity, but this gathering, the like of which I have 
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rarely seen assembled in the honour of any private individual—graced 
as it is by the presence of His Royal Highness—this gathering as far 
as it lies in the company and in their feelings testifies to the work Sir 
Abe has done. (Appflause.) I ask you—winding up the series of 
speeches which have been delivered to reinforce the toast—to drink, 
before he replies, to the health of Sir Abe Bailey. (Applause.) 


Str ABE BAILEY’s REPLY 
Sir Abe Bailey, responding, said : 


Your Royal Highness has conferred upon me a signal honour by 
your presence to-night and by the generous reference to myself. 

His Royal Highness whilst in South Africa as an honoured and 
cherished guest aroused an atmosphere of enthusiasm and good-will, 
and whilst there rode in the speedy bullock wagon and spoke the ¢aal 
which appealed to the hearts of our people. The loyalty and affection 
of South Africans both Dutch and English for His Royal Highness was 
most marked. I thank Your Royal Highness for the praiseful and 
kindly reference to my wife. 

My wife, believing that the result of the next war will depend upon 
what happens in the air and that England must be prepared, is 
devoting her life to flying about England organising aviation clubs. 
She is difficult to live with, more difficult to live without! She flew 
out into the unknown, crossing seas, forest and deserts, on her lone 
trip to South Africa and back, and joyfully thankful I was to know 
the result. This noteworthy event will always abide in human memory. 
Air-women are contesting and questioning man’s efficiency and 
supremacy, and no doubt we shall soon be told a man’s place is his 
home, and that the hand-rocked cradle which rules the world must be 
rocked by him. The coming event as far as I am concerned has already 
cast its shadow, and I suppose I shall glide into the next world as a 
dirigible husband. I am sorry, the yard-stick having been applied to 
the length of my speech, I cannot thank the previous speakers suffi- 
ciently for their kind allusions to myself and-‘my wife. 

When I listened to the bouquets thrown at me—and to me they 
were bouquets of forget-me-nots—my thoughts reached far back to 
the time when I was a boy of fourteen working in this city. There 
were no eight hours a day then; I often worked until past midnight. 
Little did I think I should ever find myself one of the tribe of magnates, 
and in this position in the Mansion House, and with His Royal Highness 
in the chair. This has been achieved under a British Constitution 
which I appreciate, and I hope I shall prove faithful to my salt. I 
have had my ups and downs in life, almost as much as the thermometer 
in England, and my record is, so to speak, known to the police, for 
one of my “ ups” was when I was locked up in prison owing to my 
connection with the Jameson Raid, that historical and significant 
episode written and spoken of with derision; but when the historian 
of the future writes the history of this period he will come to the 
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conclusion that the Raid illuminated the world, revealing the real 
enemies of England, and resulted in saving the Empire, and for good or 
evil changing the social, economic and political conditions of the world. 

Of course I did at one time aspire to be Lord Mayor of London, but 
that ambition was quashed when attending the investiture of His 
Royal Highness at Carnarvon. I was driving slowly along the road 
lined by militia, in an open motor-car, and with great pride in my 
deputy lieutenant’s uniform, when one of them remarked, “‘ Gorblime ! 
here comes the Lord Mayor of Abyssinia.” 

It was my good fortune whilst a youth to strike a friendship with 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Like the great white chieftain he was, he rests there 
in the Matoppos. His spirit permeated the whole of Africa. He 
conformed to the religion of Empire, which none who knew him could 
mistake. Look at the map of Africa and see the results of his unfalter- - 
ing and unceasing devotion to England, the Empire and South Africa. 
He was a man of peace. His last will, the greatest and most generous 
public will in all history, testified to his belief and faith in the union of 
the English-speaking races as the best method of promoting justice, 
liberty and peace throughout the world, and if he had been alive 
to-day he would have been a supporter of this Institute. 

It was my good luck to meet Mr. Lionel Curtis, a true monk of the 
British Empire, in South Africa after the Boer War, and I think it 
my duty to say to-night that not only is this Institute due to his 
inspiration, but the unification of South Africa was largely due to his 
work, for it was at his instigation that the first meeting took place in 
my house that ultimately led to the Union of South Africa. I may 
further add that not only the constitution of South Africa but that 
of Ireland and of India are largely due to his work. 

This Institute was founded to cultivate an international outlook 
and to assist in bringing the peoples of the world to regard each other 
as natural friends. Through the tremendous development in com- 
munication, air travel and wireless to all parts of the world, the various 
races of mankind are being brought into closer contact. The govern- 
ments of the Empire and national policy must keep pace with this 
great advance in mechanism of communication, and it is through 
this Institute that we shall allow for personal contact between men who 
mould public opinion, and who mould and direct public policy, without 
which the League of Nations will fail in its object. Information 
gathered together by this Institute will enable us to see ourselves as 
others see us, and perhaps prevent us lecturing other nations unwisely. 

To an increasing degree the problems of Imperial and international 
affairs are economic problems. The Institute is a bank in which 
business men are invited to deposit the knowledge they acquire so that 
it may be available to other business men, and to others who need it. 
I am sure the merchants of this city will take advantage of this Institute. 
England now suburbanised, and not the able old lion worn out with 
age, has much to be proud of, especially of this city. It is not the 
magnificent buildings but the human contents that count—those who 
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have done so much to build up the Dominions and who have built up 
the great industries upon which England rests. This city built up 
by individualism has produced men of high character who carried out 
their business on two great principles—in the spirit of a gentleman and 
in the spirit of religion—and created a national tradition that an 
Englishman’s word was his bond, which is an enormous asset in the 
commercial world. 

The problem is, How can these small islands carry an increasing 
large population? Asa South African—with the love of South Africa, 
cherished while I live, which I bequeath to my children when I die—I 
realise it cannot be well with any of the Dominions unless it is well 
with England. The British Empire is based on the people’s will. It 
rose from the bone and sinews of the British people, and to-day it 
stands as the British Commonwealth of Nations with equal status 
and equal pride, and it is the admiration and envy of the world. Few 
know the real significance of the British Empire. Bring home to 
every citizen the true meaning of Empire, and the possibilities of the 
Dominions and Colonies, and lead them to dwell on the thoughts of 
service to their country. 

The problem of holding the British Empire together must always 
be in the minds of our statesmen. The Empire can only be kept 
together by ties of sentiment and ties of interest; and ties of interest 
will last longer than ties of sentiment. I am one of those whose life 
has been spent in the outposts of the Empire, and for adequate reasons 
I came to the conclusion thirty years ago that a tariff preference would 
be a most useful means of promoting both sentiment and interest. 
I worked for, and voted in, the old Cape Parliament for a tariff prefer- 
ence to be given to British manufactured goods, so creating reliable 
and sympathetic and voluntary preference markets in England for 
our primary products. The economic unity of the Empire, in fact the 
whole structure, must be strengthened, and let us hope the next 
Imperial Cabinet, known as the Imperial Conference, will not fail to 
work with this object in view. 

One sees fantastic and gloomy predictions of the British Empire, 
that it must now wither and die, predictions made by those who do 
not realise the great natural resources of the Empire, greater than 
those of any other nation. Let us have faith in ourselves, and an 
unbroken will to victory. It is through this Institute that our states- 
men, politicians and business men can get the opportunity to study 
the nature of the resources and the quality of the inhabitants, and 
how to make the fullest use of them. 

We must always bear in mind that human nature is just the same, 
and not forget these lines : 


“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he shall take who hath the power 
And he shall keep who can.” 


The political and economical relations rest on the commonwealth 
No. 5—VOL. VIII. GG 
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for security depending upon the British Navy, “ trustee for the British 
Empire,” giving security to our shores, the real bite behind the bark, 
the key to the British Foreign Policy, the great factor for the peace 
and freedom of the world. If the sea power is destroyed, everything 
is lost for all time. 

To our natural friends, our lost kinsmen in America, let us say: 
we must all brew an atmosphere between the two peoples creating 
affection, so that we shall be able to say to each other, “‘ Your strength 
on the sea is our strength, and our strength on the sea is your strength.” 

Yes, one hundred and fifty years ago we lost America, the greatest 
of countries. Before us an opportunity is offered to build up a great 
United States of Africa. The development of Africa and the centre 
of gravity is sweeping northwards, and Rhodesia, the advance guard, 
with its illimitable natural resources and with its great prosperity, | 
is beckoning to us. If Great Britain will not populate and develop 
it, others will. Do not forget the Chinese proverb—‘ Dig your well 
before you are thirsty.” 

The black man is there to-day and will remain, and he is our 
greatest problem. The problem of supremacy of the white races holds 
chief place in the national life of Africa to-day, and will do so for ever, 
as far as one can see. Greater trust must be shown in the white races, 
as the local store-room of the British Government’s responsibility. 
In the past, English Parliaments and the Colonial Office took the view 
that the white man was in the wrong, and the native in the right, in 
any issue between the two. Wise statesmanship is required at this 
moment or it may prove to be another Colony lost. 

This great country was opened up by British pioneers who faced 
hardships for the benefit of the world and ventured with the old 
Voortrekker into the wildest and distant parts of Africa, freeing that 
country from barbarism. The old-fashioned spirit of adventure of the 
gallant pioneers is lost in the present generation. It has been destroyed 
by what the dole gives—and now the youths say, ‘‘ Give us work here, 
or maintain us.” They will not risk life in a Dominion which has 
nothing of this kind to offer. 

I wrote General Smuts during the Great War, ‘“‘ Remember, put 
the English up against it, if you wish to get the best out of them. The 
more you ask of them the more they will give, and the more you give 
them, the more they will take.” 

It is my profound conviction that this Institute will grow yearly 
in strength and influence, and powerfully contribute to the great cause 
we have at heart—‘‘ The maintenance of world peace, and the better- 
ment of humanity.” I am fortunate enough in being surrounded 
to-night by friends who share my enthusiasm for this Institute, and 
who are equally desirous of promoting its success as far as they can. 

We believe the British Empire will be held together by confidence 
in its strength, and it must be nourished by co-operation. If every 
citizen of the Empire will stand up, and do his best, and go forward 
with head erect in strength and courage, the future of the British 
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Empire will be greater than ever it was. In fact, it is possible that 
the best and most glorious chapter in British history will come during 
this century. 

I thank Your Royal Highness, and you all, fellow-citizens of the 
Empire, most humbly, but proudly, for your kind and ever memorable 
reception to-night of my wife and myself. (Applause.) 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE’S SPEECH 
Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I., said : 


The toast I propose is that of His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales. We drink to his health first of all because of his genial presence 
at this board, and those of us who know the significance of his name as 
Visitor of the Royal Institute will perhaps drink it with a deeper sense 
of the significance of his presence here among us. When the Institute 
received its Charter, there was set upon its character the seal of the 
highest authority. The character and purpose of the Institute have 
already been described to you this evening. There is one feature 
of which His Royal Highness is the silent and enduring symbol 
to all of us, because so long as he is there he is the living embodi- 
ment of the non-partisan character of our body. If ever Chatham 
House were to depart by one hair’s breadth from the determination 
to eschew partisanship and seek only the truth, it would lose its 
original character and also its capacity to serve. There was a 
danger that we at Chatham House should be regarded as a company 
of academic high-brows engaged in considering matters no other man 
was interested in. This great banquet is sufficient refutation of the 
charge that intellectuals are necessarily unpractical. To have gathered 
so many men of wide practical experience round this board to celebrate 
the success already achieved by Chatham House, owing to the munifi- 
cence of Sir Abe Bailey, is ample disproof of the charge that we are 
merely intellectuals. 

If any further refutation were required of the charge that we are 
merely intellectuals we could find it in this latest achievement: that 
it has secured the services of the ex-Lord Chancellor to lead the British 
delegation to the forthcoming Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto. Perhaps some of you are not aware that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer in Japan and the present head 
of the Home Department in Washington are both members of the sister 
bodies of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Japan and the United 
States respectively. 

I was told by those who organised this banquet that this audience 
would expect me to say a word about China, but I assure you, 
you need not be alarmed. You will perhaps bear with me for a 
moment when I say that during the last two or three years we have 
been witnessing turbulent unrest in China, but to-day China has 
undergone a change, and in place of tumults and uncertainty we 
have a gradual process of crystallisation and stabilisation, and, what is 
even more interesting to watch, a process whereby those who until 
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the other day were irresponsible and reckless leaders are endeavouring 
painfully, slowly, perhaps unwillingly, to transform themselves into 
constructive statesmen, and it is my peculiar privilege and pleasure 
to be associated with them in a humble capacity in the task. 

To some extent we are responsible for paternity of the Chinese 
revolution, although I do not know whether Lord Grey, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or even Jim Thomas, will acknowledge 
the legitimacy. There is not much that any Western person can 
contribute to the solution of any Chinese problem, but let me say one 
thing. Those who were engaged in business on the China coast were 
accustomed to find their security in the provisions of treaties. Those 
provisions are now in the process of decay. No power on earth can 
arrest that process, but that does not mean of necessity that the 
security and prosperity of our mercantile interests in the Far East are — 
inevitably jeopardised. Where we were accustomed in the past to 
speak in terms of security, the watchword in the future must be not 
security but enterprise. If we wish to guarantee our interest in China 
or anywhere else, we must see to it that the men who are sent to serve 
England abroad, either in the Consular Service or in the great business 
houses, are not only worthy of the tasks to which they are sent, but 
worthy of the country to which they are sent. Believe me that has 
not always been the case. Because he is our Chairman to-night, and 
because he is the most representative Englishman who has ever 
travelled abroad, I ask you to drink to the health of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. (Applause.) 


THE PRINCE’S REPLY 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, in reply, said : 

As Chairman of what we may consider to be a very successful 
dinner in support of a very magnificent institution, I thank you very 
much, especially the proposer of this toast. It now remains for me to 
propose the toast of our host to-night, who, as well as being Lord 
Mayor, is a very fine sportsman. I give you the toast of ‘‘ The Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress.” (Applause.) 


THE LorD MAyor’s REPLY 
THE LorD MAYorR: 


I thank Your Royal Highness for the very kind way in which you 
have proposed this vote of thanks to the Lady Mayoress and my- 
self, which was not on the programme and not expected. I am sure 
it has been a very great pleasure to be here to-night. I wish to say 
how profoundly I believe in the Institute of which Your Royal Highness 
is Visitor and in its possibilities and future. (Applause.) I cordially 
re-echo the words of the last speaker, that the secret of our success in 
the East depends on the spirit and enterprise of our people. I thank 
you all very sincerely for the very kind way in which you have received 
the toast. 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 
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CANADA AND THE PROBLEM OF NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


DurRInG the winter of 1928-29 some members of the Montreal 
Branch of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs formed 
a Round Table to consider the Problem of Naval Disarmament. 
Several meetings were held, and the results of the discussions 
were presented at a full meeting of the Branch held on the 
29th April, 1929, and presided over by Colonel Gerald Birks. 
Mr. Warwick Chipman, K.C., the Chairman of the Round Table, 
made the report. He said: 

As we all know, 


“ The Institute, as such, is precluded by its rules from express- 
ing an opinion on any aspect of international affairs.” 


I take it, however, that papers containing conclusions can be read 
at Group Meetings, and that the fact that a number of persons 
agree in the conclusions does not bring the papers under the ban 
of the rule. 

I am, then, merely introducing to the Branch, as a whole, a 
statement of the conclusions of those of us who formed the Round 
Table on Naval Disarmament which worked throughout the 
autumn and winter. These conclusions represent, to a certain 
extent, a compromise, but, so far as the Group as a whole is 
concerned, they remain merely the conclusions of a number of 
individual members for discussion by the Branch. In putting 
them before you, some sort of prefatory statement seems advisable, 
and, in making that statement, I should also say that I may be 
emphasising more than some other members of the Group might 
have done, certain of the points involved. 

It seems fairly obvious that the countries which are chiefly 
interested in the problem of naval disarmament, and which must 
set the pace for the rest of the world, are the two outstanding 
maritime Powers, the British Empire and the United States of 
America. 

It also seems obvious that, from its special position geographic- 
ally, no part of the British Empire has a greater interest than 
Canada in a happy solution of the problem, which is, in essence, 
to find a kind of agreement which will permit of a real measure 
of naval disarmament without unduly compromising the duties, 
rights and interests of the two great Commonwealths. 
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Both Commonwealths have been brought up for generations 
to understand what Admiral Mahan taught of ‘the influence 
of sea power upon history,” and the annals of both show sufficient 
illustrations of the theme, particularly in the Napoleonic wars, 
the American Civil War and the World War. 

It does not seem correct to say that each Commonwealth 
supports a particular doctrine. There are really two traditional 
contentions: the first, as to the right of the belligerent to use 
sea power to the full against its enemy, even though neutrals 
must suffer; and the second, the right of neutrals to protection 
against an excessive use of sea power by a belligerent. 

Both Commonwealths have supported each contention in turn ; 
both when at war have pushed as far as they might, through their ~ 
navies, the weapons of blockade and of the seizure of contraband. 
Each when neutral has endeavoured to limit as much as it could 
the use of those weapons against its own citizens. Each when 
neutral endeavours to maintain as far as may be the freedom 
of the seas. Each when at war does its utmost to interfere with 
that freedom for all others but itself. And the problem lies in 
the fact that each wishes to maintain a navy large enough to 
support whichever of these two contradictory policies it might 
find itself at any given time most interested in supporting. 

No more interesting illustration can be given than was pre- 
sented in the late War. You will remember that the Allied 
Powers, backed by the British Navy, gradually extended the lists 
of contraband goods liable to capture until there was almost 
nothing which human beings could deal in that did not come 
under the head of ‘‘ contraband.” As has been pointed out by 
Lord Cecil and Mr. Arnold-Forster in the paper to which I shall 


refer again later : 


““ We stopped such things as soap and coffee because a dirty 
and miserable nation would be more inclined for peace!” 


From dealing with contraband the Allied Powers went to such 


lengths as not only to black-list goods, but to black-list traders 
in neutral countries. 


Let me remind you of the statement of Mr. Asquith on the rst 
of March, 1915: 


“Now ... from the statement I have just read out of the 
retaliatory measures we propose to adopt, the word ‘ blockade’ 
and ‘ contraband’ and other technical terms of international law 
do not occur, and advisedly so. In dealing with an opponent 
who has openly repudiated all the restraints, both of law and of 
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humanity, we are not going to allow our efforts to be strangled 
in a network of juridical niceties. We do not intend to put into 
operation any measures which we do not think to be effective, and 
I need not say we shall carefully avoid any measures which violate 
the rules of humanity or of honesty. Subject to these two con- 
ditions, I say to our enemy . . . that under existing conditions 
there is no form of economic pressure to which we do not con- 
sider ourselves entitled to resort. If, as a consequence, neutrals 
suffer inconvenience and loss of trade, we regret it, but we.beg them 
to remember that this phase of the War was not initiated by us.” 


Let me also read the official American comment at the time 
upon this policy : 


“‘ The scope and effect of the policy are extraordinary. British 
steamship companies will not accept cargoes from the proscribed 
firms or transport their goods to any port; and steamship lines 
of neutral ownership understand that if they accept freight from 
them they are likely to be denied coal at British ports and excluded 
from other privileges which they have usually enjoyed, and may 
themselves be put upon the Black List. Neutral bankers refuse 
loans to those on the List, and neutral merchants decline to con- 
tract for their goods, fearing a like proscription. It appears that 
British officials regard the prohibitions of the Black List as 
applicable to domestic commercial transactions in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as in Great Britain and her dependencies, for 
Americans doing business in foreign countries have been put on 
notice that their dealings with black-listed firms are to be regarded 
as subject to veto by the British Government. By the same 
principle Americans in the United States might be made subject to 
similar punitive action if they were found dealing with any of their 
own countrymen whose names had thus been listed. . . . These 
measures . . . are inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the 
rights of the citizens of all nations not involved in the war.” 4] 


We can all remember how nearly this state of affairs brought 
us into collision with the United States, and how it caused a great 
warship building programme on the part of that country in the 
resolve to defend the sacred rights of neutrals. 

Then the United States became one of us, and went even 
farther than the Allies in the measures it proposed and put into 
action. From being a country which nearly went to war for the 
freedom of the seas in the interest of neutrals, it became one of 
the Powers chiefly engaged in putting an end to that freedom as 


1 The Acting Secretary of State to Mr. Page, July 26th, 1916, American 
White Book, Volume II, page 148. 
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part of its efforts to preserve a larger freedom and to defeat an 
aggressor. 

With the end of the War came a return on the part of the 
United States to its earlier attitude, and, as a consequence, the 
second of the famous Fourteen Points demanded as an inter- 
national doctrine, ‘‘ Absolute Freedom in the Navigation of the 
Seas outside territorial waters, alike in peace as in war, except 
as the seas may be closed, in whole or in part, for the enforcement 
of international covenants,’ and President Wilson quite logically 
proceeded to press for the freedom of the seas, and at the same time 
for the principle subsequently embodied in Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as follows : 


“‘ Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard 
of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall 7pso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other members 
of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it 
to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nations and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State and the neutrals of any other State, 
whether a member of the League or not.” 


This scheme of economic boycott is the modern version of 
blockade and contraband, and by it the members of the League 
abolish all neutral rights in a war of aggression and undertake to 
police their own subjects so that the victim of aggression need 
not rely upon its own unaided efforts to prevent trading with 
the aggressor. 

It should be emphasised that President Wilson’s proposal 
contained two ideas which must go together in any attempt to 
make up a consistent whole; and [ think that it is clear that our 
present problem lies in the fact that each of the two Common- 
wealths, through force of circumstances, has come to support 
only half of this whole. We signed the Covenant of the League 
and adopted Article 16, which is the necessary concomitant of any 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas—no freedom for the aggressor, 
and no freedom for neutrals who wish to trade with and aid the 
aggressor. Or, rather, no neutrality where there has been 
aggression. But we did not accept the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas in private wars—that is, in wars not of punishment 


against an aggressor—and the United States did not ratify the 
Covenant. 
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As everyone knows, the Washington Conference put the two 
navies on a par as regards battleships. It was not possible, for 
reasons which need not be gone into now, for them to come to 
an agreement on cruisers and smaller craft; and the fact is that, 
while we may talk about parity and may achieve parity mathemat- 
ically in battleships, we cannot achieve it in cruisers while the two 
Commonwealths remain in such different circumstances, and while 
it is at all possible that their navies may be holding irreconcilable 
doctrines as to neutral rights. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how the Geneva Conference of 
1927 could have ended otherwise than it did, having regard to 
the doctrines respectively held. 

As to the recent Disarmament Conference at Geneva and the 
proposals made by Mr. Gibson, these have not come to us in 
sufficient detail to allow of any satisfactory discussion, but it would 
seem still to be the case that the problem cannot be treated as one 
of mathematics. 

The alternatives before us, then, seem to be the following : 
firstly, to proceed upon a naval race; secondly, to ignore the 
problem; and thirdly, to come to an agreement upon naval 
policy. 

As to the first, until at least the British Dominions greatly 
increase their population and resources, it would seem certain that 
we cannot win in a naval building competition if the United 
States seriously desires to contest. 

As for the second, an attitude of indifference gets us nowhere 
and really results in a naval race. If navies exist to support 
policies which may come into conflict, it is nonsense for Power A 
to say that it may wish in certain eventualities to frustrate the 
policy of Power B, but that it is indifferent as to its ability to 
do so. 

As for the third alternative, it necessitates concessions by the 
British Empire to neutrals in private war, and concessions by 
the United States as against neutrals in public wars. In other 
words, we suggest that the two parts of the doctrine put forward 
by President Wilson must be united. 

What are the possibilities in this connection? It seems 
that the British attitude is undergoing a considerable change. 
The Manchester Guardian, for instance, speaking on the 12th 
February, said : 


“Blockade, our traditional weapon in war, has become far 
more dangerous to ourselves than to others.” 
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On the same day, the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association 
pointed out that: 


“ Out of every seven loaves eaten in Great Britain, six are 
made of imported wheat.” 


The country of which this can be said is surely living in a glass 
house, particularly when account is taken of the growing power of 
aeroplane and submarine attack. 

The most outstanding statement of the British position is that 
set forth by Lord Cecil and Mr. Arnold-Forster in the paper read 
before the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London 
on the 26th February, 1929, and reported with the subsequent 
debate in the March number of the Journal of the Institute. — 
As you all have this before you, it is unnecessary for me to do 
more than refer to it, and in particular to the conclusions set 
forth on pp. 100 and Ior. 

As for the American attitude, this also seems to be undergoing 
considerable modification. It is true that Senator Borah still 
puts forward a purely one-sided suggestion when he says : 


“The Congress favours a treaty or treaties with all the prin- 
cipal maritime nations regulating the conduct of belligerents and 
neutrals in war at sea, including the inviolability of private pro- 
perty thereon. Such treaties to be negotiated if practically 
possible prior to the meeting of the conference on limitation of 
armaments in I93I.” 


But as against Senator Borah we have the recent Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, with its very important implications. Since the Pact there 
can be no future private war that has any rights about it, whether 
neutral rights or otherwise. As Dr. Shotwell states : 


“This country in insisting on its full privilege of supplying 
arms to a self-confessed aggressor becomes merely, before the rest 
of the world at least, an accomplice of the aggressor.” 


Something of this is expressed in the Capper Resolution of 
February 1929: 


“‘ That whenever the President determines and by proclamation 
declares that any country has violated the multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war, it shall be unlawful, unless provided by 
act of Congress or by proclamation of the President, to export 
to such country arms, munitions, implements of war, or other 
articles for use in war, until the President shall, by proclamation, 
declare that such violation no longer continues.” 
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Mr. C. P. Howland of the Foreign Policy Association puts the 
suggestion in this way : 


“ The contracting parties agree not to interfere with neutral 
non-contraband commerce at sea in case of a private war. 

“The contracting parties will not insist on the traditional 
rights of neutral trade in case of public war.” 


One must, in passing, point out that it is useless now to 
attempt to distinguish between contraband and non-contraband 
neutral commerce. 

Professor Jessup, in his pamphlet, American Neutrality and 
International Police, issued before the Pact for the outlawry of 
war, made the following suggestions : 


““, . . If the United States is in sympathy with the general 
plan, its co-operation need not take the form of joining the League. 
It may— 

1. Consent to a revision of the existing rules of neutrality so 
that the United States could, at its discretion, discriminate against 
an aggressor. 

2. Ratify a general treaty renouncing war, and as a result 
co-operate passively, or actively, in reprisals against a State 
breaking its treaty pledge. 

3. Agree to the abolition of the ‘ institution of war,’ which 
would result in eliminating neutral rights and duties. 

4. Prohibit the export of arms, munitions or other goods and 
materials to either— 

(a) An aggressor State, or 

(b) Any belligerent. 

5. Refrain from protecting the rights of its nationals under 
existing law, when such rights are impaired by the application of 
international police measures.” 


Finally, we have the very important proposals of Mr. J. W. 
Davis in a recent number of the American Foreign Affairs to the 
effect that the Empire and the United States should join in naval 
action against an aggressor, but that in private wars, 7.e. where 
neither party could be established to be an aggressor, both should 
guarantee the freedom of the seas. 

It seems reasonable, then, to say that the chances of an agree- 
ment are daily improving. 


With these preliminaries, I now proceed to read the paragraphs 
of our statement : 
(t) That one of the most serious issues in the Empire’s foreign 
affairs to-day is the problem of naval armament as between the 
Empire and the United States. 
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(2) That no part of the British Empire has a greater interest 
than Canada in a happy solution of this problem. 

(3) That the problem is how to prevent a naval race between 
the two Commonwealths without unduly compromising the duties, 
rights and interests of either. 

(4) That this problem cannot be solved by merely ignoring it. 

(5) That the British Empire cannot remain indifferent to an 
unlimited programme on the part of any other State. 

(6) That an agreement for parity between the two Common- 
wealths is impossible of formulation. 

(7) That the use of the British Navy for economic pressure on 
an enemy is justifiable for service in a “ public war”’ resulting 
from the obligations of the League of Nations, but that its effective 
use for that purpose is impossible without an arrangement with 
the United States. 

(8) That the British Empire in our generation cannot count 
upon being superior in material naval strength to the United 
States, if the latter refuse to allow it. 

(9) That the following proposals are offerec. as an effective 
means of achieving a solution of the problem : 

Negotiations should be instituted with the United States with 
a view to adding to the Pact of Paris clauses providing : 


(a) That in the event of an outbreak involving any of its parties, 
the question as to which belligerent is guilty of using war as an 
instrument of national policy shall be settled by a permanent 
international judicial body. 


_The Permanent Court of International Justice might be 
designated as such body. 

The terms of Article I of the Pact of Paris might be used as 
a guide in determining the above question ; that is to say, that the 
State initiating hostilities in breach of an agreement to submit 
disputes for peaceful settlement might be designated as using 
war as an instrument of national policy, and as being an aggressor. 

(6) That when the question of aggression is settled as above, 
all the signatory States shall at once sever all relations with the 
aggressor State, prohibit all intercourse between their citizens 
and the aggressor State or its citizens, and jointly and severally 
guarantee the security of the commerce of the signatory State as 
against the aggressor. 


A discussion followed, of which the following is a summary :— 


CoLONEL WILFRED Bovey: The outstanding feature of the dis- 
cussions by the Naval Round Table is, to my mind, that the members, 
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starting from different premises, were able to discover a conclusion 
satisfactory to all of them. 


On points (1), (2) and (3) of the report there did not seem much 
ground for difference. 

As regards Articles (4) and (5), my own view at the beginning of 
the discussion was that the existence and size of a navy depended 
purely on economic requirements. I had always felt that the British 
Navy was supported by British commerce, just as commerce would 
support any other insurance scheme. As the discussion proceeded, I 
came to the conclusion that this sort of automatic control was unsatis- 
factory and that all thinking people, not only in England but in the 
Dominions, were bound to take cognisance of the question. 

Article (6) results of necessity from a proper understanding of the 
underlying principles. The United States is a solid unit, the British 
Empire a scattered one. The United States has a comparatively 
negligible merchant fleet; the British Empire has a comparatively 
large one. During any war Britain must import to live; the United 
States has no need to do so. If Britain is at war she must, under the 
present system, prevent all American trade with European enemies. 
The United States would desire to foster such trade. If the United 
States were at war, they would have no need to protect their imports, 
as they would not need any. Hence, under the present system, Britain 
needs a multiplicity of small cruisers scattered all over the world to 
protect any number of trade routes. The United States primarily 
needs large cruisers which can protect her commerce against inter- 
ference by other cruisers. 

I am able to agree with Article (7) because I believe that many 
citizens of the United States accept their country’s present attitude 
purely for reasons of self-interest. Their principal aim is commercial 
prosperity and ultimate commercial supremacy. I refer to what John 
Carter in his latest book, Conquest, calls ‘‘ America’s painless Imperial- 
ism.” They recognise that the surest way of ensuring commercial 
progress is by imposing peace on other people. But if peace fails them 
they will turn to war. Hence, I agree with those who have reached 
the same conclusion from another point of view, that, however much 
the League of Nations may approve, any interference with American 
commerce is an invitation to war. 

Article (8) represents a compromise. Originally the word 
“ material” was not included. I believe that even in modern days 
the man is far more important than the machine. I admit that the 
United States could build a bigger fleet than England, but this does 
not mean that they could find the men to man it or give them the 
morale to win battles. Thus, I am in concurrence with the Article 
as now stated. 

Article (9). As the discussions come back to me, there was a wide 
difference between the proposals for the final Article. One point of 
view was that the present doctrines of contraband, visit and search, 
etc., should be given up. My own proposal was an iron-clad all- 
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weather peace pact between Britain and the United States. This, I 
am convinced from the various comments I have heard, is impossible 
at present, although I still do not believe that it is altogether impos- 
sible. The next best thing is to devise a pact which will prevent 
Britain and the United States from being dragged into war with each 
other owing to interference by one with the commerce of the other 
during international police action. I feel quite confident that Pro- 
fessor Corbett’s proposals on Article (9), if adopted, would secure 
this end. 


Dr. J. P. Day: I would like to draw attention to the fact that the 
defending belligerent has under the proposal to await the decision of a 
Court of Justice before taking such action as is intended to be sanc- 
tioned if the war be declared a “‘ public war.”’ It is my opinion that, 
considering the crippling disadvantage that might result, some arrange- 
ment would have to be made for the interim period. 


PROFESSOR ADAIR: The proposals in Clause (9) seem to me to be 
entirely futile and impractical because they ignore the possibility. of 
private wars and assume that the Pact of Paris will abolish all war 
except such as is declared as the result of a decision by the signatories 
to the Pact that one of them has broken its terms. This assumption 
is the result of a hopeful closing of one’s eyes to the facts : 

(a) That the reservations made by Great Britain and the United 
States alone to the Pact open the door wide for private wars which 
would be no breach of the Pact; 

(b) That, while in a war between two unimportant States, and one 
in which the larger States were not vitally interested, the signatories 
of the Pact might come to an agreement to wage a public war on the 
aggressor, there does not seem to-day the slightest chance that in the 
case of a war between two great Powers, or, as is more likely to happen, 
between two great groups of Powers, any such agreement would be 
come to. Therefore, it is only to wholly unimportant wars, that 
the Powers could stop outright if they so desired, that the legal process 
the authors of Clause (9) suggest could apply; 

(c) That the determination of the aggressor is a practical impos- 
sibility while a war is in progress, and history has shown that it is 
extraordinarily difficult even after peace has been established, and 
national patriotism has been soothed. It is still uncertain who was the 
technical aggressor in the Franco-German War of 1870. And if it is 
not wholly a question of determining a definite fact—who took warlike 
measures first—but, as is suggested in Clause (9), of determining, in 
the nebulous words of the first article of the Pact, who first used war or 
its threat as an instrument of national policy, the difficulty becomes 
infinitely greater, and all that would result would be another instance 
of the futility of legal formule, and slow-grinding legal procedure in 
the face of human passions, and national determination to prove its 
country right at all costs. 
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I doubt, therefore, if the suggested procedure is going to be any 
good. Even in potentially public wars, diplomacy is likely to weigh far 
more heavily than lawyers’ phrases, and in private wars it is obviously 
useless. As private wars are the ones to be feared, and as the suggested 
solution provides no sense of security, it has no value as a step to 
disarmament, which was the subject the Round Table took for discus- 
sion, and which, incidentally, is not mentioned at all in the report, 
though discussed by Mr. Chipman in his introductory remarks. 

There is one clear issue, however, that may be stated. Future wars 
are going to be largely economic; protection of trade is going to be 
one of the most important functions of national navies if conditions 
remain as they are. If the safety of sea-borne trade were assured, 
the ground would be largely cut from under the feet of the more 
rampant “ Big Navy” school and it would be far more difficult for 
them to show that their navy was not being maintained purely for 
offensive purposes, and therefore in clear breach of the Pact of Paris 
which their country had accepted. This security, which is essential 
to any honest naval disarmament, can be attained by Great Britain’s 
accepting what has been mentioned for years by many jurists as a 
very desirable change in International Law : “ That all private property 
on the sea is exempt from capture.” On the whole, Great Britain. 
stands to gain by the change because she is most dependent on sea- 
borne trade in time of war. If she fails to agree, the charge that has 
often been brought against her, that she maintains her navy largely for 
aggressive purposes, can be reiterated with a great deal of truth. 
This is a simple change : it would be soon regarded as a well-established 
part of International Law and would receive prestige from that associa- 
tion, and, most important of all, it would on the whole be kept, for the 
simple reason that it was to the interest of everyone to keep it, just as, 
even in the late War, the Red Cross arrangements, to mention but 
one case, were satisfactorily maintained. It would involve no dubious 
legal machinery; no very involved arguments or interpretation; and 
no diplomatic chicanery as would the proposals in Clause (9). And, 
lastly, it would be very difficult for the United States to refuse to 
accept this suggestion which they themselves have supported for years. 
Therefore, I propose as Clause (9), ‘‘ That all private property on the 
sea be exempt from capture”; the proposals in the present Clause (9) 
might come in as Clause (10) to deal with the exceptional case of a 
public war. They could do no harm, and they might some day be 
invoked when Monaco declares war on France. 


DEAN CorBETT: Mr. Adair’s interpretation of the reservations of 
the Pact of Paris is far too wide. When the Pact was being negotiated, 
it was not anticipated that it would become so nearly universal as it is 
now likely to be. I believe that the main purpose of the reservations 
made by Great Britain and the United States was to safeguard their 
liberty of action as against non-contracting States. 

Even if these reservations must still be considered as adhering to the 
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Pact, they do not by any means cover al! kinds of disputes in which 
Great Britain and the United States may be involved. Any number of 
difficulties may arise which would not affect the “ special areas” or 
‘come within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine. Therefore the Pact 
does constitute an advance, even with the reservations. I would 
agree with Mr. Adair to this extent, that the Pact would inspire infiniteiy 
more confidence, and become an infinitely more effective instrument 
of peace, if the whole mystery of reservation were cleared away. We 
might, possibly, even add a paragraph to the Naval Round Table’s 
report suggesting that, in view of the probable universality of the Pact 
of Paris, all reservations be withdrawn. 


PROFESSOR WAUGH : In view of the reservations made by certain 
signatories of the Paris Pact, there is still, in my opinion, a considerable 
risk of private war. I could not support the doctrine that in a private 
war all private property should be immune from capture at sea. While 
I have no authority to speak for anyone else, I believe that my attitude 
is shared by one or two members of the Naval Round Table who have 


taken a prominent part in its discussions but are not present this 
evening. 


Mr. Cu1pMAN : The diversity of views expressed in this discussion, 
and particularly as between Professor Waugh and Professor Adair, 
will serve to show the difficulties in the way of any more detailed 
statement than the one I introduced. So far as it goes, it is, at least, 
an attempt to come to some practical conclusions upon a question which 
can no longer remain a football for academic debate. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
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II. ROUMANIA AND BULGARIA 


Address given at a Sectional Meeting on July 3rd, 1929 


By C. D. Bootu 


PROFESSOR A; J. ToyNBEE in the Chair. 


ROuUMANIA 


In certain respects the political circumstances of post-War 
Roumania resemble those of Jugoslavia, in that the nucleus of 
the State (Roumania proper) was subjected for centuries to Turkish 
influence and Byzantine culture. 

At the close of the War, Roumania received in the Peace 
Settlement very considerable areas of territory, in which were 
living races far more advanced in civilisation than the Roumanians 
of the old Kingdom. The economic and agrarian conditions also 
resemble those of Jugoslavia. 

Roumanian parliamentary life is somewhat like that of Serbia 
in its turbulence, but it is much less complex, and it still con- 
tinues. Last autumn, as we know, the first free election took 
place, and a new Government truly representative of the mass of 
the people came into power. From this new Government great 
things are expected, and its record up to the present has not 
fallen disappointingly short of the expectations. But incom- 
petence and corruption, thoroughly rooted, have left a legacy 
of economic and administrative difficulties which will take years 
to overcome. 

Political life, since the formation of Greater Roumania, has 
been comparatively simple. Parties, never so numerous as in 
Jugoslavia, show a tendency to reduction in numbers. The 
Liberals, representing the financial and industrial interests, 
backed up by the King, and later by the Regency, had until 
lately control of the political situation, although not always in 
office. At the other pole of the political magnet, the National 
and Peasant Parties, who amalgamated in 1926, never enjoyed 
a term of office until they came in with an overwhelming majority 


in November last. Between the two principal parties were the 
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small groups of Professor Jorga, the prolific and justly-famed 
historian, and of General Averescu. The German and Hungarian 
parties, although strong in defence of the rights of the minorities, 
have never played a national rdle. 

Such complications as existed in Roumanian politics seemed 
to have arisen from the great importance attached to the persons 
of the several leaders, some of whom were, in fact, chieftains of 
great clans of office-holders and henchmen whose livelihood 
depended upon retaining their leaders in the Cabinet. The 
substantial perquisites of a Cabinet portfolio frequently brought 
about the amalgamation of parties whose policy in respect of 
national questions were diametrically opposed. The curious 
method of conducting elections has also had a serious effect on 
the number of representatives from each party. The never-_ 
failing assistance of the gendarmerie, the ingenuity of the func- 
tionaries entrusted with counting votes, and other devices not 
unusual in Balkan countries, resulted as a rule in a majority of 
votes being given to the government in power. In order to 
make the mandate more convincing, the law of 1926 provided 
that the party securing forty per cent. of the votes should receive 
seventy per cent. of the seats. These unhealthy conditions were 
doubtless due in part to causes for which no politician, however 
dishonest, could be held responsible. At the end of the War 
manhood suffrage was dropped upon an illiterate population like 
a gift from the sky. It is not to be expected that this people, 
with little or no political training, could exercise the vote in a 
sane and sensible manner, when old and seasoned democracies 
like England have, from time to time, failed to do so. 

During his life the late King exercised great influence on 
politics. Since the establishment of the Regency, the influence 
of the Royal House has been less pronounced, both at home and 
abroad. 

Recent Roumanian political history is a record of the struggle 
between the Bratianu Liberals and the National Peasant Party 
led by Doctor Maniu. Time is too short for a recital of the 
details of this struggle. The outstanding features of Liberal 
policy which contributed greatly to the fall of the party, and its 
replacement by the National Peasant Government, were its neglect 
of agriculture for the sake of stimulating and maintaining a more 
or less artificially created industry, and its restrictions upon the 
entry of foreign capital. Everyone in Roumania was agreed 
upon the necessity of exploiting the great natural resources of 
the country, but M. Bratianu, fearful that the introduction of 
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foreign capital would lead to foreign political penetration, declared 
for a programme of development of Roumania for, and by, 
Roumanians, which in the circumstances was absurd, in that 
Roumanians neither had the capital nor the individuals of 
technical ability necessary for the task in hand. 

During the Liberal régime, many laws were passed dealing 
with the formation of companies, exploitation of minerals and 
petroleum, which permitted the State to control and to limit the 
participation of foreigners in the national development, and 
imposed heavy charges upon them. 

Roumanian industries hastily started after the War were 
protected by high customs tariffs, and the great rural population 
was forced to pay exorbitant prices for machinery and manu- 
factured goods, whilst, at the same time, paying an export tax 
on their farm produce. Since Roumanian revenue comes princi- 
pally from agricultural production, the industrial policy of the 
Liberals found little favour with the farmers, who received very 
small benefits in the form of assistance to agriculture. 

Speaking of the state of agriculture on March 6th, 1929, 
Ion Michalaki, the new Minister of Agriculture, said : 


“ Agriculture in Roumania is completely paralysed. The seed- 
ing for this year is inadequate, and the peasants have no grain. 
Agriculture, which was previously our principal source of income, 
now amounts to very little. Outside the country Roumanian 
cereals have difficulty in finding a market, because the price is 
high and the quality is poor. There is already much unemploy- 
ment among the farmers. An agrarian proletariat is springing up. 
This alarming situation, according to us, has two causes. First, 
the bad agricultural policy of the former Government, and second, 
the deplorable post-War economic conditions. 

“The Liberal Government, which boasted of making a great 
Roumania, has totally neglected the interests of agriculture, 
thinking themselves quit of all obligations when under pressure 
they distributed the land. They were hypnotised by the mirage 
of a badly conceived policy of creating national industries, and 
abandoned agriculture to its cruel fate. It was hampered by 
high freight rates and heavy export duties, which made Roumanian 
produce too expensive in foreign markets. On the other hand, 
duties on foreign industrial products were so high that foreign 
nations retaliated by putting duties on Roumanian produce. 
The false encouragement given to national industry has made the 
cost of living much higher. All these facts and recriminations 
are of little use now. It is essential for us to save agriculture 
at once, because upon it depends our very existence. The social 
aspect of the question is also discouraging. Deserted fields and 
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idle men are a danger of which we must take note. Let us remedy 
this condition at once by granting long-term credit at low rates, 
introducing a new customs policy, and reducing transport charges. 
The hour to make a drastic decision has arrived.” 


Allowing for a certain exaggeration in attributing the woes of 
agriculture to the former Government, this statement seems to 
be substantially correct. The last few months of the late régime 
were devoted by the Liberals to attempts to secure a foreign 
loan, which were successful in that the principle of a loan was 
conceded, but its details were not elaborated until after the 
change of Government. A shortage of capital, both for public 
works, private enterprises and agricultural credits, has been 
keenly felt in Roumania. The railways and roads are still in a 
deplorable state, although the Liberal Government made serious 
efforts to improve the permanent way and rolling stock of 
railways. 

Agrarian reform in Roumania has been attended by the same 
difficulties that were experienced in all other Danubian States. 
It is alleged against the former Government, that, in granting 
lands to applicants they did not make adequate investigation as to 
the suitability of the persons applying, with the result that many 
thousands of acres given to gypsies and other unqualified persons 
have since been abandoned. It is further alleged that the dis- 
possessed Magyar landlords in Transylvania, taking advantage of 
the well-known proclivities of Roumanian officials, have been 
able to get back considerable portions of their land, which should 
have been distributed to the peasants. This complaint has never 
formed one of the items in the various protests by the Magyar 
minorities in the League of Nations. Indeed I was assured in 
Transylvania that, had it not been for the corruptibility of 
judges and agricultural engineers, many more Magyar landowners 
would have been ruined. In certain districts of Transylvania 
there still remain large areas seized from the landlords, but not 
yet distributed. These have been worked in some cases by 
officials. How much truth there is in the allegations of the 
present Government against the former Liberal régime is difficult 
to say, but at the moment there are literally hundreds of accusa- 
tions of corruption in the courts, which remain to be tried. 

The economic results of agrarian reform in Roumania cannot 
yet be appraised. Pre-War Roumania exported over fifty per 
cent. of its cereal crop. The State has increased its surface 
2:29 times, and its population 2-16 times. Its present capacity 
for production of cereals, based upon pre-War statistics for the 
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old Kingdom and for the provinces now included, is fourteen 
million tons. It actually ships nine million tons, a drop of five 
millions below 1913 figures. The quality of grain, which was fair 
before the War, is uniformly bad now with an increase of more 
than two per cent. in foreign matter in the grain shipped. How 
much of this is due to the sudden division of the land and its 
distribution among the peasants who are trying to cultivate their 
small holdings without the use of capital, and have: therefore 
been forced to revert to primitive methods, is difficult to estimate. 
Perhaps when agrarian reform is completed and the State has 
provided agricultural credits, when organised co-operatives are 
formed, and when the transport system has been improved, the 
productivity of the country will gradually return, and with it 
a certain measure of prosperity. 

Since the coming of the National Peasant Government there 
has been a commendable activity in all departments of the 
Administration. The loan negotiations which have been dragging 
on for a year were successfully concluded, permitting the stabilisa- 
tion of the currency. There has been a complete reorganisation 
of the gendarmerie with a considerable reduction of its numbers. 
A Bill is now in preparation for administrative reform in the 
direction of decentralisation. A new Mining Law was passed in 
April, removing some of the unfair restrictions upon foreign 
capital. With this law British and American industrialists have 
expressed great satisfaction. In the vital matter of agriculture 
the Government is proceeding with the creation of credit institu- 
tions which will grant loans to farmers on long terms at a reason- 
able rate of interest. At the moment farmers are paying from 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent. for loans. Emergency grants 
of seed have been made in large quantities and over very wide 
areas. Plans are being prepared and work has been commenced 
on the reclamation of inundated land. The service on railways, 
both freight and passenger, although not yet good, shows some 
improvement. When Mr. Maniu took office, it was found that 
the State owed to companies and private individuals very large 
sums for material and goods supplied. In many cases these 
debts were of long standing, and the Government’s neglect is 
known to have caused many bankruptcies. In April, although 
the accounting was not yet finished, it was estimated that the 
new Government was faced with the necessity of settling old 
State debts which should have been paid long before in the sum 
of eight milliard Jez. These are being rapidly paid off. 

In dealing with national and religious minorities, the new 
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régime shows considerable improvement over the old. M. 
Bratianu’s Government was largely composed of Roumanians 
from the Regat, with an extremely nationalistic view, whilst 
Mr. Maniu and his colleagues are mostly from Transylvania and 
have lived in contact with citizens of non-Roumanian blood. 
During the former régime, complaints from the national and 
religious minorities were frequent and bitter. Many of these 
complaints were justified, and many, of course, were recitals of 
trifling and even fictitious grievances. The Jews, who are hardly 
a minority in the national sense, were, during 1926-27, the object 
of an attack by students and so-called intellectuals, which was 
encouraged by the Christian League and its ten deputies in 
Parliament. There is little evidence to show that the mass of 
Roumanians are anti-Semitic, and no doubt when the Roumanian 
middle class, now in the process of development, takes its proper 
place in the economic life of the country, the Jews, who have 
held the monopoly in many branches of commerce, will present 
less of a problem than they do at present. 

Of the other minorities in Roumania, the Magyars have, with- 
out doubt, attracted the most attention abroad. In this they have 
been fortunate in having their case thoroughly aired by various 
Hungarian and foreign propagandists. Such evidence as it 
has been possible to collect shows that the Transylvanian Hun- 
garians suffered many abuses at the hands of Roumanian officials 
immediately after the War, but these abuses have gradually 
diminished. An example of the discrimination against Magyar 
institutions in Transylvania, which is far more important than 
the’supposed religious and educational discrimination, is supplied 
by the figures of rediscount credits granted to banks in the 
Kingdom. Hungarian banking institutions in Transylvania 
numbered 214, with a total paid-up capital of 547,000,000 Jez, 
and deposits of 2,771,000,000 Jet. All that these institutions 
have received from the National Bank as rediscount credit does 
not amount to five per cent. of their paid-up capital, whilst the 
banks in old Roumania, for the same purpose, have received 
from the National Bank from two hundred to six hundred per 
cent. of their paid-up capital. This unfair treatment has caused 
many failures in the smaller Magyar banks. In the matter of 
Government appointments, except in the railway services, there 
has also been discrimination against Magyar citizens of Roumania. 
As late as April last, fifty-six judges were appointed for Tran- 
sylvania, of which only four were of Magyar descent. The 
system of requisitioning houses in Transylvanian towns for the 
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use of Roumanian officials at very low rentals has given much 
inconvenience to Magyars and caused some distress. In several 
places I found Roumanian officials living in Magyar houses, at a 
nominal rental, whilst they, having erected houses of their own, 
let them out to other Magyars at very high rentals. Happily 
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1 the new Government is about to introduce a law whereby 
2 Roumanian officials will be obliged to pay twenty-four times the 
f pre-War rental, or vacate the houses requisitioned, and it is to 
y be assumed that the application of this law will do away with 
t the abuse. In respect of education and religion, despite a great 
S many questions asked, I was unable to find any wholesale or 
" consistent neglect or oppression. There have been, and will 
vf continue to be, isolated acts of oppression perpetrated by 
n Roumanian subordinate officials. These will doubtless continue. 
" Within the frame of the Roumanian concept of sovereignty, it 
re appears that there is at the moment a certain generosity toward 
it the Magyar minority. The feeling between Roumanians and 
Magyars of the intellectual classes in Transylvania is still very 
h- bitter, but the labourers and peasants show signs of being able to 
ve live together in comparative amity. 
as Summarising the Transylvania situation, I think it may be 
it said that matters are gradually improving. The German minority 
n- of Transylvania, well-organised economically, politically and 
als socially, is in no grave danger of suffering from Roumanian 
lly oppression. Its individuals are too valuable to the State, and 
ar although there is little natural increase, the Suabs and the 
an Saxons will remain an example of civilisation to which the 
ed Roumanians may always look for encouragement. 
the The Bulgar minority of the Dobruja—numbering some 
nia 300,000—has suffered more, but complained less than the other 
lei, minorities. During the War the population of the lower Dobruja 
ons declared itself for union with Bulgaria. This has never been 
oes forgotten by Roumania. After the War many Bulgarian leaders 
the were prosecuted; others were driven out of the country, and in 
ved general were treated as enemies. Decrees of amnesty were later 
per issued, but very few of the ringleaders returned. At the moment 
ised the Bulgarian minority have several very serious complaints. 
: of The most important of these relates to the introduction into 
here Dobruja, under the agrarian reform laws, of colonists, and the 
nia. billeting of these colonists in Bulgarian homes. The newcomers 
ran- were former soldiers of old Roumania and Kutzo Vallachs expelled 
The from Greece. The joint occupation of Bulgarian houses by 


their owners and by families of semi-nomadic Kutzo Vallachs 
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has caused much trouble, and many altercations, in which the 
unarmed Bulgarians have suffered heavy casualties at the hands 
of their guests. Resort to the Roumanian courts by a Bulgarian 
citizen of Roumania would not necessarily be productive of 
satisfactory results, and thus Bulgarian families have been 
dispossessed. 

Another complaint of the Bulgarian minority relates to the 
so-called Dobruja Law. Under this law the tenure of property 
was changed, and in the change many Bulgars, who had held 
émiri property, lost one-third of their holdings without receiving 
any compensation. In educational matters the Bulgars have 
fared rather badly. In the towns they have Bulgarian language 
primary schools, but no middle schools, whilst in the country - 
districts there are no Bulgarian schools at all. The present 
Government has made an effort to relieve the housing situation 
in the Dobruja by a grant of thirty million Jet for building 
material, to enable Kutzo Vallach citizens to build houses of 
their own. This will no doubt contribute greatly to the estab- 
lishment of better relations. 

Of the Bessarabian question I can only speak from evidence 
secured in Bucharest. At Easter this year the Orthodox of 
Bessarabia protested strongly against the change in the date of 
this Feast effected by the Patriarch of Roumania. In the course 
of their protests there were a few minor casualties. 

Speaking generally of the prospects of the new Roumanian 
Government, it seems that these prospects are good in a political 
way, but that, despite the reforms introduced and economies 
made, the country is financially in a precarious state. Last year 
there was a deficit of {6,250,000 in the trade balance. The loan 
secured last autumn, whilst it permitted stabilisation of the 
currency and enabled the Government to pay off the debt to the 
National Bank, is being rapidly used up, and the interest upon 
it adds a heavy annual charge to the public debt. The bad crops 
of last year and the severe winter of this year, which necessitated 
heavy expenditure for relief and assistance to agriculture, 
together with a probability of shrinkage of revenue, make the 
financial prospects for this year rather gloomy. Any change 
for the worse in the already miserable condition of the Roumanian 
peasant will be attributed by the Liberal party tc bad manage- 
ment by the Government, and, if conditions grow worse and the 
Liberals promise enough, it is quite conceivable that the present 
Government will be faced with defeat by reason of unfavourable 
but unavoidable circumstances. 
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Roumanian foreign policy has not changed greatly in its 
general lines. There was a short period in 1927-8 when the 
former Government had a flirtation with Italy, which caused 
some apprehension in Paris and Belgrade, but this was satis- 
factorily explained, and the cause for alarm—if such existed— 
was removed. The record of the former Roumanian Government 
in foreign affairs, although not brilliant, is not as bad as it was 
in domestic affairs. In 1926 a defensive treaty was signed with 
France, followed in 1927 by a defensive pact with Poland. The 
boundary disputes with Jugoslavia regarding the Banat were 
settled in the same year. In 1928 an Arbitration Treaty was 
signed with Greece and ratified by the Maniu Government when 
it came into power. The new Government has also signed the 
Pact of Moscow, putting into effect the Kellogg Pact and thus 
removing some of the Roumanian anxiety regarding Bessarabia, 
although not obtaining explicit recognition of Roumanian 
sovereignty over that province. The protracted negotiations 
between Roumania and Germany and the banks of issue of 
these two States were brought to an end by the signature of an 
agreement in November last. The differences with the Danube 
Commission regarding the lower reaches of that river were 
settled by the signing of a convention this spring. The Hungarian 
optant question, which was on the point of settlement a few 
weeks ago, is still outstanding. Frequent meetings of the Little 
Entente confirm the solidarity of Roumania, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia on the matter for which the Little Entente was 
formed. Despite this political solidarity there is no indication 
of a lowering of tariff walls between the Little Entente States, 
nor indeed is there any other sign of constructive influence of the 
Little Entente, regarding which Mr. BeneS has expressed himself 
so optimistically at various times. The close friendship between 
Roumania and Poland on the one hand, and Hungary and Poland 
on the other, it is said, has been the vehicle of both Hungarian 
and Roumanian statesmen in their efforts to improve relations 
between their respective countries. A great reduction of the 
volume and bitterness of newspaper polemics between Budapest 
and Bucharest is attributed by some to the friendly intervention 
of Polish diplomats. It is not to be expected that cordial rela- 
tions with Hungary can exist whilst there are over 1,600,000 
Magyars in Roumania unsatisfied with their lot and in constant 
contact with their compatriots in Hungary who support and 
encourage their irredentism. 
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BULGARIA 


Of Bulgaria I do not propose to deal at length, since my last 
visit to that country was in the spring and early summer of 1928. 
My observations whilst in Bulgaria confirmed the opinion which 
I had previously held of the Bulgarians, namely, that they were 
a hard-working and serious-minded people. The fortitude of the 
Bulgarians during and after the earthquakes at Philippopolis was 
remarkable, and their organisation of relief services with very 
little outside assistance revealed qualities of discipline which I 
have seldom seen in so-called Balkan peoples. 

Bulgarian internal politics as well as foreign policy are governed 
to a large extent by restraints placed upon the State in the - 
Peace Settlements. 

The principal problem of exterior politics at the moment is 
the liquidation of the differences with Serbia. This is made 
difficult by the large Macedonian population in Sofia and the 
influence which Macedonian deputies exert in the Sobranye. 

Last August, as a result of a succession of frontier incidents, 
the French and British Governments at the request of the Serbs, 
made a joint démarche in Sofia, cautioning the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to take the opportunity provided by dissensions in the 
O.R.I.M. to dissolve that body and thus put an end to the 
banditism and outrages alleged by the Serbs to have been com- 
mitted by Bulgarian bands upon Jugoslav territory. In this 
démarche the Italian Government refused to join, and the official 
Italian Press commented rather harshly on the Franco-British 
action. 

M. Buroff, in a series of conversations with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand, exposed the Bulgarian point of 
view and pointed out that the Serbian Government, despite 
Bulgarian appeals, had persistently refused to recognise or to 
make the least concessions to the Bulgarian Macedonians, and 
he begged them to help in improving relations by friendly advice 
to the Serbs. Whether or not this advice was given is difficult 
to say, but in any case there was certainly no noticeable improve- 
ment in the Serbian attitude toward the Macedonians, and the 
frontier remained closed until February 6th, 1929. 

On February 25th, Bulgarian and Jugoslav delegates met at 
Pirot to examine into all frontier questions between the two 
countries and to attempt if possible to reach an agreement which 
would lead to an improvement of relations. The Pirot Confer- 
ence closed without any agreement being reached upon the 
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major differences. A protocol has been drawn up, but has not 
yet been ratified by Jugoslavia. 

Since that date there have been further incidents, and within 
the past few weeks there is apparent a growing tension between 
the two States because of alleged Serbian atrocities in the Czari- 
brod and Bossilegrad districts. In the Petrich district also 
Bulgarian agrarian Communists living on Jugoslav soil are 
reported to have made several raids into Bulgarian territory. 

The Times of June 25th, commenting upon Balkan border 
troubles in an editorial, indicates the principal differences between 
the Bulgarian and Serbian Governments, deprecates the lack of 
discipline amongst Serbian frontier guards, which has resulted 
in the death of thirteen persons, and expresses the fear that 
unless this discipline is improved Bulgaria may be compelled 
to make an appeal to the good offices of the League of Nations. 

It will be realised that affairs are rapidly approaching a 
critical stage when a great and responsible journal envisages 
such drastic action as an appeal to the League. 

My visits to Macedonia and Bulgaria convince me that threats 
of appeal to the League or even appeals themselves will do more 
harm than good. The great majority of people to whom I spoke 
in Serbian Macedonia are living in terror of their lives, either 
from the O.R.I.M. or from the Serbian police. 

In certain districts of Bulgarian Macedonia the peasants pay 
taxes to the State and to the O.R.J.M. voluntarily. Even in 
Serbia there is an organised collection of tribute for the purposes 
of the Revolutionary Committee, and the collectors do not 
hesitate at times to take tribute from individuals who are Serbs 
both by language and sympathy. In other districts whole 
villages entirely Bulgarian in sympathy are taken from their 
homes without rations, and frequently without pay, to guard 
the railway in the dead of winter against suspected attacks by 
their own relatives and friends. 

I know several Macedonians who, having fled to Bulgaria, 
are now unable to get in touch with their wives and families. 
M. Radeff, who was Bulgarian Minister in Washington, was 
unable to communicate with his aged mother resident in Serbian 
Macedonia, all his letters being returned by the Serbian postal 
authorities. After her death he found that the Serbs had changed 
her name to Radovitch. Several other cases I investigated revealed 
the fact that, with the consent of the Veliki Zupan of the districts, 
Bulgarian women had been commandeered for the gendarmerie 
at outlying posts and were thus cut off from their relatives. 
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The Serbian colonists placed in Macedonia by the Govern- 
ment are also reported to have maltreated Bulgarian villagers. 
Frequent and desperate appeals made to the secretariat of the 
League have not secured redress for the Macedonians. 

In these circumstances, which have existed for some years, to 
say nothing of the deprivation of religious and educational rights 
to Bulgarian Macedonians, which, by the way, are even respected 
in Albania, it is not surprising that the Bulgarian Government, 
unarmed and powerless, has been unable to prevent acts of 
reprisal by individuals who have lost everything to the Serbs 
except their lives and their rifles. 

Bulgaria’s relations with Roumania have been briefly dealt 
with in the section on the Dobruja. Her relations with Greece, 
although not cordial, are improving. The question of a Bulgarian 
outlet on the Aigean remains unsettled, the Greeks being unwilling 
to grant a territorial corridor and the Bulgars being unwilling to 
accept a commercial outlet similar to the Serb free zone in 
Salonika. The connection of the Bulgarian and Greek railway 
systems, which if effected would operate to the benefit of both 
countries, has not yet been accomplished. The Bulgars have 
constructed a narrow-gauge system down the Struma valley 
to the frontier at Coulata or Coula, but the Greeks have not yet 
replaced the standard-gauge line from Demir Hissar to the fron- 
tier. It seems unlikely in the present state of Bulgarian finances 
that the Government will be able to convert the narrow gauge 
to standard gauge, the estimated cost being about 300,000,000 
gold francs. If the connection could be made, Western Bulgaria 
would secure an outlet for much valuable produce and large 
quantities of coal. The merchants of Salonika are naturally 
very anxious for the connection to be made, and have more 
than once made approaches to the Greek Government offering 
to finance the construction of the Greek section, even if the 
Bulgarians were not able to change their gauge. Up to the 
moment strategic considerations have prevented the Greek 
Government from taking any action. 

Bulgarian relations with Italy, as might be expected, are very 
cordial. The Italian Government made much capital out of its 
refusal to associate itself with the Franco-British démarche at 
Sofia last August. 

Italian educational and cultural penetration is beginning to 
be felt at Sofia. An Italian company has established a regular 
service of ships to Varna and Bouragas. This service is said to 
be running at a great financial loss, but it is the only means 
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whereby Bulgaria and Hungary can receive arms in excess of 
their treaty requirements, and therefore it may be considered a 
political success. 


There has been, and I fear that there still is, amongst Western 
European observers a regrettable tendency to attach praise or 
blame, in the moral sense of these words, to one nation or another 
in the Balkans. I am convinced that such an attitude is a 
grave mistake for the reason that Western criteria are not fully 
applicable to these States. The rhythm of life of the individuals 
composing them moves about a centre which is not concerned 
with the sacredness of the business contract, and therefore the 
necessity for internal order and external peace. 

Personal, family, tribal or national honour as understood by 
these peoples requires frequent resort to violence, and deep- 
rooted instinct, not yet sublimated to the extent of getting 
enjoyment from cricket, football or fox-hunting, finds its grati- 
fication in more strenuous and dangerous pursuits. Any attempt 
to force the Balkan peoples to keep the peace and abide by law 
as we understand it, if successful, might result in their degenera- 
tion through dislocation of their psychic rhythm. If unsuccessful, 
such an attempt might bring about a generalisation of local con- 
flicts to the prejudice of European peace. We have all of us 
witnessed the distressing effects upon various backward peoples 
of exposure to and infection by Western ideas. 

It may be that those who take the greatest part in the work 
of the League of Nations realise the force of this, and what 
appears to us to be a failure to rectify injustices is really sound 
judgment based upon considerations much more important than 
the life of a few hundred or the happiness of a few thousand 
people. 
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THE CHAIRMAN (THE Hon. R. H. BrAnp) : Ladies and Gentle- 
men, it is my very pleasant duty, as Chairman, to introduce to 
you to-night my friend Dr. C. R. S. Harris, who is going to talk 
to you on the question of Reparation and, as I understand, to tell 
you something about what recently happened at Paris. Not 
only is Dr. Harris a distinguished economist, but he was also at 
Paris on behalf of The Times, off and on during the whole of the 
Conference, and therefore knows a great deal of what is hidden 
from the rest of us. It was his duty to learn as far as he could 
everything that went on and to reveal to his newspaper as much, 
I suppose, as our Delegates wished him to reveal. We hope he 
will tell us much more this evening. 

This whole Reparation problem is very important in itself, 
and also as being part of an even larger problem which is troubling 
the banking and financial world a great deal at this moment. 
That is the general financial relationship between Europe and 
the United States. At this moment Europe is in the position 
of having te pay the United States a very large amount of money 
every year, while they, on the other hand, seem to have lost 
interest in us and are not lending it back to us at 6 or 7 per cent. 
as they did a year or two ago. For the time being the conse- 
quences are very serious for Europe, because in some degree the 
gold standard has ceased to work. The United States is replacing 
India in the custom of taking and hiding much of the gold that 
is produced in the world. As long as they go on doing that and 
have an amount of gold which, to my mind, is out of proportion 
to their true requirements, so long will it be extraordinarily 
difficult for Europe to work the gold standard, to have reasonable 
interest rates, or to prevent constant deflation and falling prices. 

The problem is accentuated, of course, by the Inter-Allied 
debts, and the Inter-Allied debts, notwithstanding the official 
declarations of the United States Government, are inextricably 
interwoven with the question of Reparation, as you will no doubt 
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see from the exposition which is to be given to us by Dr. Harris. 
Therefore the Reparation problem still remains very important 
to the world. I think Sir Charles Addis, whom I am glad to see 
present, may agree with me that the Reparation problem is not 
yet completely solved. The experts did their best. They have 
done a great deal. They have carried us one further stage 
towards the ultimate solution. 

Dr. C. R. S. Harris: There are almost exactly ten years 
between the signing of the Treaty of Versailles and that of the 
Young Report, which contains recommendations for the final 
solution of the Reparation problem. In those ten years politicians 
responsible for the economic provisions of the Treaty seem to me 
to have learned quite a lot of arithmetic. They were fairly 
proficient in adding and multiplying when they started, but in 
the last ten years they have learned to subtract and even to 
divide. They are also beginning to learn the virtue of compound 
interest, though I am not quite sure that this entirely applies to 
the Transatlantic politician. 

I have chosen this rather flippant beginning because I want 
to emphasise what seems to me to be the most fundamental thing 
about the whole of this Reparation problem, that it is not economic 
but primarily political. Committees of experts have twice been 
called in to try to rectify the muddle made by the original poli- 
ticians, and in each case, though perhaps they might be tempted 
formally to deny this, their task has been to determine a double 
problem; not only how much Germany could pay, but how little 
the creditor Governments would accept. That is to say, the 
whole of the solution has been bounded by political questions. 
It is, therefore, necessary in passing any judgment upon the 
settlement arrived at to remember that the economists had 
continually to keep their eyes on the political situation. 

The origin of the latest Conference of Experts, as might be 
expected, was twofold. It had its roots in the political situation 
and in the economic situation. In the political situation it was a 
question of the evacuation of the Rhineland. The agreement 
was arrived at in Geneva last September that the process of 
evacuation must be speeded up and, preliminary to that, that 
there should be a settlement of the Reparation question. That 
is the political side. Germany, of course, was anxious to get 
the Allies out of the Rhineland, and was prepared to make some 
concessions, no doubt, on that ground. 

Even more important was the economic situation. To outside 
appearance the Dawes Plan, which had been functioning for four 
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years, had been getting on fairly comfortably. Germany had 
paid and transferred large sums of money each year to the creditor 
countries. But a more careful examination shows that this 
transfer of large annuities had only been made possible by the 
ability of Germany to borrow abroad, chiefly in America, and the 
question of Germany’s credit was beginning to be increasingly 
discussed. As Sir Josiah Stamp remarked in the course of a 
speech a few days ago, the credit of a country is like a lady’s 
reputation; the less it is discussed the better. The result was 
that people in America were feeling that the annuities were 
probably too high, the various limitations of foreign controls 
of the German finances which had been established by the Dawes 
Plan were beginning to militate against her credit, and the fact 
that the Dawes Plan left her ultimate liability unsettled was also 
militating against German credit. Incidentally the New York 
Bond Market had had a glut of German Bonds, and Germany was 


finding it very difficult to borrow. The figures on that point are ~ 


rather interesting. If you take the figures of German Foreign 
Loans during the second quarter of 1928, you will find they 
amounted to something like 735 million Reichsmarks, and that 
for the third quarter they dropped to 213 million Reichsmarks. 
Therefore America especially felt that it was time to proceed 
further. The Dawes Plan had been an admirable interim 
solution. It had enabled the Germans to stabilise their currency 
and to transfer, with the aid of foreign loans, large amounts to 
the Allies. It started at 1,000 million marks and reached the level 
last September of the full Dawes annuity of 2,500 million. But 
the final liability still stood formally at the figure fixed in 1921— 
the perfectly astronomical total of 6600 million pounds, a sum 
so great that the full Dawes annuity would not even pay two 
per cent. interest upon it. 

Those were the conditions under which the experts had to 
undertake their task. Their task first of all was that of placing 
a final total on Germany’s liability, and secondly of getting rid 
of all the special external controls of the Reichsbank, of the 
German revenue and the assigned revenues of the railway com- 
panies; in other words, to substitute the Bank Ledger for the 
Bankruptcy Court. Long before the Conference started, the 
limits within which any solution was possible were fairly plain; 
that is to say, an annuity figure would have to be found which 
was less than the Dawes figure, but which still satisfied the essential 
requirements of the creditor countries. 

What were those requirements? The British requirements 
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were well known; they were fixed by the Balfour Note; that is 
to say, sufficient sums to meet our American debts together with 
the sums which we received from our own Allies on account of 
Inter-Allied debts—the outgoings. We had also a claim for 
certain arrears, because we funded our debts before the corre- 
sponding debts were funded to us. That was the British claim, 
and one important point to be noticed about it, because it came 
up later, is that the British idea was that in the outgoings were 
to be included the Dominion shares of Reparation. We had 
decided, I think by a private arrangement between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country, that about three per cent. of the Dawes 
figure of Reparation was to go as the Dominion share, and that 
from our point of view was reckoned among the outgoings. The 
point came up later, and was one of the decisive points on which 
the Conference turned. France naturally needed something for 
payment of Inter-Allied debts, and as much as she could get 
conveniently, without breaking the negotiations, for what one 
might call net Reparation for her devastated regions. That is a 
rather crude way of putting it, but that is what it amounts to. 
In regard to Italy, when the Conference started I think the general 
impression in England, at any rate in British Government circles, 
was that Italy would be content with a situation rather similar 
to that of our Balfour Note, that is to say, provided that her out- 
goings and her War debts were covered she did not want any net 
sum for Reparation. Belgium, besides having her debts met, 
wanted, of course, a sum for Reparation, but what she wanted in 
particular was to get her claim for the depreciated marks left 
in Belgium during the War included in the Reparations. That 
claim, which was never formally part of the Reparation Settle- 
ment, caused a great deal of trouble during the discussions in 
Paris, because it was tentatively admitted, and it was found very 
difficult to eliminate it later. As to Germany, Germany naturally 
wanted to get rid as quickly as she could of all external control 
of her finances. She wanted, naturally, to get some diminution 
of her Dawes annuities, and she wanted also to be relieved of the 
potential danger of an increase in those annuities under the index 
of prosperity. 

There we have the problem as it must have placed itself 
before the experts. It was a difficult problem, perhaps more 
difficult even than the Dawes problem. At the time when the 
Dawes Committee sat everything was in a state of chaos, and 
everybody realised that some sort of solution had to be arrived 


at. When this Committee met, a good many people that 
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the Committee had been called rather prematurely, that it would 
have been easier to wait until the Dawes Plan had come nearer 
to breaking down and the transfer problem had come nearer to 
showing itself. It was felt that agreement in those circumstances 
would have been much easier. 

Then there was the question of the meeting-place for the 
Conference, which, though it has no direct bearing on its history, 
did not make things very easy. The fact that the Conference 
met at Paris, and the fact that so much pressure was put by the 
Parisian Press on the Conference, as on everybody, did not make 
things any easier. It was very difficult, therefore, for the British, 
who adhered to their undertaking to regard the proceedings of 
the Conference as private, to accept what was agreed. What 
happened was that the British stuck to their agreement and the 
other people did not. The result was that the French papers 
were continually containing information that they were not really 
entitled to have, and it was being used in order to bring pressure | 
on the negotiations. 

Now we come to the history of the Conference. Of course, 
the first few weeks of the sittings of the Conference were con- 
cerned chiefly with the question of machinery before they got 
down to the discussion of figures. If you were going to abolish 
the various controls of the Agent-General and the various bodies 
over the system of German finance, you would have to put some- 
thing in their place to act as trustee for Reparation payments and 
soon. That was the first inception of the International Bank, of 
which I will speak later. 

Then there was also the question to be discussed of deliveries 
in kind. Those deliveries in kind have played a very important 
part in enabling Germany to pay Reparation. It was obvious 
on all sides that deliveries in kind could not be abolished at once. 
Nobody, I think, not even the French, really liked them for their 
own sake. They only liked them because it enabled the French 
to get more out of Germany. Therefore arrangements had to be 
made to decide on what scale they should be continued and how 
they should be scaled down. 

The final arrangement arrived at, you will remember, was 
that for the earlier years deliveries in kind should total, I think it 
was, 750 million marks, and that in ten years they should be 
scaled down to 300 millions. From our point of view that is a 
great gain. Deliveries in kind are probably the particular feature 
of Reparation which has hit British industry hardest, and I think 
that industrialists have been very anxious to get rid of them as 
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fast as possible. One of the definite things that emerge from 
the settlement is that we have during the next ten years got this 
gradually reduced to half its present level. 

Then came the vexed question of the size and constitution of 
the annuities. It was obvious that you could not get a simple 
sum payable unconditionally. The Germans, the French and the 
Allies would never have been able to agree on that for the reason 
that the Germans were naturally very anxious to maintain some- 
thing which would act as an equivalent of their transfer pro- 
tection. Under the Dawes Plan the sums payable by Germany 
in Reparation were payable by the German Government in 
marks, and it was the business of the Transfer Committee to see 
whether they could be transferred or not. Under the new plan 
those external controls were to be abolished, and the obligation 
of Germany was to be fixed not in marks but in foreign currency. 
Consequently, unless some sort of safeguard could be introduced 
which would help Germany to tide over a bad period, say a 
period of economic stress or difficulty that might arise for one 
year or two, the German Government could not undertake a very 
large obligation. The principle, consequently, was decided that 
the annuity should be divided into two portions, one transferable 
unconditionally in all circumstances and one transferable under 
certain conditions, that is to say, such conditions as that under 
certain circumstances the German Government should be allowed 
a moratorium of transfer; in other words, a moratorium of pay- 
ment in foreign currency. I will deal with the actual arrange- 
ments of the Report later, but that was decided in principle. 
It was obvious that the constitution of the annuity—first the 
amount of deliveries in kind and then the quality of the annuity 
—naturally affected the question prior to the question of the 
actual size of the annuity. 

When it came to the size of the annuities you may say that 
the trouble began. First of all, if I remember rightly, the various 
creditor Governments handed in the total of their claims separ- 
ately to Dr. Schacht, the head of the German Delegation, and at 
the first attempt to add them up it was discovered that if they 
were added up separately they came to considerably more than 
the full Dawes annuity. Thereupon the Allies sat down to reduce 
their claims and to arrive at an agreement on the minimum sum 
they would demand from Germany. 

Some time in the beginning of April, I think it was April 12th, 
they arrived at a figure of 2198 million marks as the average 
annuity for thirty-seven years plus a sum of 25 million marks for 
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the Belgian claim which was admitted as a basis of bargaining. 
That figure proved unacceptable to the German Delegates. The 
Germans put forward a counter-offer of annuities for thirty- 
seven years averaging 82} millions sterling—sterling, not marks. 
2198 million marks is roughly 110 millions sterling. So that 
an annuity of 110 million pounds was the first approximate 
figure reached by the Allies plus another 1,250,000 pounds for 
the Belgian marks. That was for the first thirty-seven years, 
and for the twenty-two years following there were just the net 
outgoings of the various Allies to America. The Germans then 
offered 824 million pounds for thirty-seven years and nothing 
for the next twenty-two years. It looked then as if the Con- 
ference was going to break up, and there was something very 
like a panic on the Berlin Money Market. People retired to 
think things over afresh, and I think that little panic on the 
Money Market served to bring both parties to their senses. I 
may use the illustration of the imprudent man who tried to kill . 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. There was France—I use it 
as a symbol, so do not take it literally—with her knife to the 
throat of Germany. This was a great threat to German credit. 
It was to the advantage of France not to destroy German credit 
and so render the whole payment of Reparation impossible, and 
it was to the advantage of Germany to increase the size of the egg. 
The result was that Mr. Owen Young was called in to mediate 
and to start the basis of a new agreement, and the final figure of 
2050 million marks, that is, just over 100 million pounds, was 
arrived at. That figure was provisionally accepted by the 
Germans, and it is the actual figure of the annuity under the 
Plan. 

The difficulty then arose as to the division of the spoils. 
That raised a very complicated question, the complicated question 
of what are known as the Spa percentages. The annuities were 
naturally graduated so as to be smaller in the earlier years and 
larger in the later. The Spa percentages were fixed in 1920 for 
the division among the Allies of the German annuity, whatever it 
was. It was found that under those percentages the claims 
which had been tentatively admitted, for countries like Italy and 
Belgium particularly, could not be met within the limits of that 
figure—a figure really of 100 million pounds. An attempt was 
made to induce the British Delegates to sacrifice the Dominion 
share of Reparation. They had already agreed, quite rightly, 
in order to make a settlement possible, on a previous occasion 
to waive most of their claims for arrears. But when it was 
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attempted to place the whole of the burden of the sacrifice on 
the British annuity and to make it so large that it entailed the 
sacrifice of the portion of Reparation due under our private 
arrangement to the Dominions, there was an outcry throughout 
the whole country, and naturally the British Delegates very 
properly refused to entertain such a suggestion. It was always 
a puzzle to me at the time, and it is a problem I have never been 
able to solve, how it was that the Chairman of the Delegation, 
Mr. Owen Young, could possibly have made such a proposal. 
That sounds, perhaps, a very naive question from a complete 
outsider, but probably some solution of this question, or the key 
to it, lies in the fact that Mr. Young regarded it as, I think the 
expression was, a horse deal, and thought he had to get a settle- 
ment somehow. On the whole, he thought that the Britisher 
would be easier to squeeze than anyone else. Crudely, I think 
that expresses the type of reasoning that must have been running 
through his head. 

These various claims still gave a lot of trouble. It was very 
difficult to fix the claims of the various countries within this 
limit of just over 100 million pounds. It was very difficult to 
get the trunk shut, but finally the trunk was shut, after the 
question of the Belgian marks had been excluded to be dealt 
with by separate negotiations. There was naturally a feeling, 
I think, among the British public that we had been rather done 
down, that the Italians and the Belgians had got a bit of the slice 
of cake that we were entitled to. That, I think, was a natural 
feeling, and I will deal with it later. I do not think it was justified. 
I think that the price of getting a settlement, of getting Reparation 
in kind reduced and of getting what we should not have got 
under the strict Spa percentage, a year-to-year cover on our 
outgoings to America, was very well worth the sacrifices, un- 
pleasant though they were. 

There is another point to notice which also aroused a good 
deal of public comment—the question of the conditional and 
the unconditional. The annuities were divided into two portions. 
660 million marks a year, roughly 32 million pounds, were to be 
transferable and payable unconditionally, and the rest subject 
to a moratorium at the discretion of the German Government 
for two years. Of those 32 million pounds, priority was accorded 
to the French for 25 million pounds on condition that they should 
put up a guarantee fund with the Bank of International Settle- 
ment in case of the suspension of payments of the conditional 
portion, so as to make up to the other Powers what they would 
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have got had the unconditional part of the annuity been divided 
up in the same proportion as the rest of the annuity—roughly, 
according to the exhange, 54, 20 and so on, which were finally 
decided upon. That is a rather complicated statement, but it 
is very difficult to make it simpler. That priority has given 
rise to a great deal of comment in this country. Again, all that 
we can say about it is, that it is to be hoped that as the sum fixed 
should be, at any rate for the present, within Germany’s capacity 
to pay, the whole question of the suspension of payment will not 
in the near future arise. 

It would be interesting here to compare this settlement and 
arrangement of the annuities in one or two respects with the 
Dawes Plan. The Dawes Plan provided, as I have already said, 
that the obligations of the German Government were fulfilled 
by payment in Reichsmarks, and it was the business of the 
Transfer Committee to see whether they could be transferred or 
not. The German Government has undertaken the obligation — 
to pay to the International Bank as trustees for the creditor 
countries its annuities not in Reichsmarks but in foreign cur- 
rencies, and in return for this concession, shall we call it this 
stipulation, the German Government is allowed after ninety 
days’ notice to suspend the payment in foreign currencies for two 
years. As soon as that suspension has taken place the Special 
Advisory Committee of the International Bank of Settlements 
will be called together, and it will have to make a report on an 
investigation of the situation. If after a year the German 
Government still finds itself in difficulties, it is allowed to suspend 
the actual payment in Reichsmarks, and if after the moratorium 
the German Government continues to pay its annuities it need 
only pay them in Reichsmarks. It is permitted at the end of a 
year to suspend actual payment of half the conditional portion 
of the annuities, that is to say, the portion that may be suspended. 
These provisions sound very elaborate, and they were naturally 
insisted on by the German Government. German public opinion 
was very much concerned with the size of the annuities, and the 
whole transfer question has been very much before the mind of 
the German public all along. On the other hand, the Report 
makes it plain that the German Delegates and the rest of the 
Delegates are agreed that if things go well the whole annuity 
should be payable and transferable under normal circumstances, 
and there should be no danger about that. 

The real snag of the whole position is that, of course, nobody 
can tell what Germany’s real capacity to pay is. Most economists 
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would agree with that statement. It is very difficult to fix for 
a term of years ahead Germany’s capacity to pay. On the other 
hand, there seems to be reasonable certainty that if her credit 
can be sufficiently maintained to enable her to borrow abroad 
for quite a number of years to come, at any rate she can continue 
to pay on the scale of annuities laid down. 

That brings me to the International Bank, about which I 
feel I am not competent to speak. I found the constitution and 
functions of the Bank very difficult to understand, and I have not 
yet met anybody who has been able to explain them to me, or, 
shall we say, willing to explain them to me. There were two 
ideas. One was that the Bank had to act as trustee or as a clear- 
ing house for Reparation payments as a substitute for the present 
machinery of Agents-General, various Commissioners of Control, 
the Reichsbank, and so on. That is a simple and intelligible 
idea. There was also another idea, that the Bank should survive 
the whole Reparation Settlement, that it should be a sort of 
Central Bank of Central Banks, that it might play a useful part 
in the credit structure of the world, as, for instance—it is a rash 
thing to whisper in an audience which contains bankers—to help 
in the stabilisation of the price of gold; generally, in fact, to 
lubricate world credit in such a way as to render the transfer of 
German annuities more easy. The constitution has been planned 
pretty widely, and its functions are divided into two—Reparation 
functions, and what we might call permissive functions. The 
peculiarity about the constitution is that it is very oligarchical. 
It depends entirely on the Central Banks of the seven Reparation 
countries, each of whom appoints two Directors. During the 
currency of the Reparation Settlement the Reichsbank and the 
Banque de France are entitled to appoint an additional Director 
each. These fourteen Directors are allowed to elect, I forget 
whether it is seven or nine other Directors, from the various other 
countries with a gold standard who have subscribed the shares. 

To whom is the Bank to be responsible? It does not seem 
to be responsible to the League. It does not seem to be responsible 
to any particular Government as such. That is one question 
which arises. Another is, How is it going to work? Its pro- 
visions are very elaborate, and are hedged about with a sort of 
liberum veto. It may undertake no operations in any country 
unless the Central Bank’s cover permits of it. I put this dilemma : 
either it is hedged about with so many restrictions that it can 
do nothing, or else it is able to do so many things that there is 
nobody else to control it, and it is irresponsible. 
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As to the question of gold, which I know was in the minds 
of some people who had something to do with the Bank, the Bank 
is, I think, forced to keep a proportion of forty per cent. of gold, 
at any rate of its sight deposits, and it is really coming into the 
gold market as a competitor. Is it going to make the scramble 
for gold any easier by coming in as a competitor, or what is its 
actual concrete effect on the present competition for gold going 
to be? Incidentally it is going to make, apparently, a lot of 
profits, and those profits are going to help to pay at any rate 
the German annuities during the last twenty-two years. The 
question I should like to ask is, Out of whom and how are those 
profits going to be made? I raise these questions, but I do not 
want to be taken as necessarily sceptical. JI am merely inquiring. 
I confess that I do not understand the working of the Bank. 

The final remark I should like to make about the Young 
Report is that it has accomplished one very important thing. 
It has linked indissolubly the question of Reparation with the. 
question of Inter-Allied debts. In fact, the whole of the settle- 
ment has been based on Inter-Allied debts plus x for France, 
Belgium and Italy in Reparation pure. If America makes any 
other arrangement or modifies the arrangement with regard to 
Inter-Allied debts, the settlement will be modified pari passu. 
For the first thirty-seven years two-thirds of any credit accruing 
to any country goes to Germany, and in the last twenty-two 
years the whole of that benefit goes to Germany. In fact, the 
whole of the annuities in the last twenty-two years are based 
simply on Inter-Allied debts. If America chose to wipe out 
those debts the German annuities would terminate at the end of 
thirty-seven years. That is also an important point. . 

Again speaking quite freely, it is easy enough to criticise 
this plan, and it has been criticised a good deal, but when you 
take into account the fact that it was enormously difficult to 
arrive at any settlement at all, that it needed absolutely heroic 
work, especially on the part of the British Delegation, to keep 
the Conference going at all, and when you realise what the 
inevitable reaction of failure to modify the Dawes scheme would 
have been upon German credit as a whole, I think it is justified 
at the price. It may be cynical to repeat what Dr. Johnson said 
about a woman preaching: ‘‘ We do not ask whether it was well 
done; we are amazed that it is done at all.”” So much cynicism 
is, perhaps, justified; but it seems to me that on the whole the 
thing has been done as well as it could be done in the circumstances. 


The whole policy that has been followed with regard to 
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Reparation hitherto has been a policy of “‘ Eric, or Little by 
Little.” When we remember that ten years ago responsible 
persons, hitherto considered sane, were talking about 24,000 
millions and that the present value of the annuities is under 
2000 millions, it will be seen that we have gone quite a long way, 
and that we have gone, Europe has gone, I think, to the utmost 
of its powers for the moment. The next step must lie on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


Discussion following the above address. 


Mr. H. D. HENDERSON: A great deal of emphasis has been laid 
on the point that Dr. Harris mentioned last—the formal connection 
established in this Young Report between Inter-Allied debts on the 
one hand and Reparation on the other. I cannot help wondering 
a little whether that connection. is not much more in the discussions— 
the elaborate, long-drawn-out, wearisome haggling that preceded the 
Report—than in the Report itself. I have tried to study the Young 
Report, but it is one of the most difficult documents to study that has 
ever been produced. I do not know any Report which is so disorderly, 
regarded as a piece of exposition. One is really only able to make 
head or tail of it if one has followed the reports of the discussions and 
disputes as they appeared at the time in the Press, so that one has some 
idea of what to look for, and of what the significant points are. 

With regard to the connection between Inter-Allied debts and 
Reparation, the only place where there is any sort of reference to 
that is in a thing called “‘ Concurrent Memorandum,” which is not 
part of the Report. That is the heading of it: ‘‘ not part of the 
Report.” The point is that this Memorandum is not signed by the 
American representatives. Now that seems to me rather material. 
The current talk rather suggests that there is some more or less formal 
admission by America of the connection between debts and Reparation, 
but I can find none. I do not know what basis there is for that belief 
beyond the fact that we happen to know that in discussing the figures 
of the annuity this Committee got at it by the process that Dr. Harris 
has suggested; that is to say, they started adding up Inter-Allied 
debts and added on various items and got their figure. But there is 
nothing about that in the Report itself. It merely says: “‘ The 
Committee recommends that the annuity should be as follows.” There 
is no reference to Inter-Allied debts at all. 

The chief thing that interests me about the Report and the thing 
upon which one’s approval or disapproval must largely turn is the 
question of the difference it makes in the event of the full annuity 
proving to be beyond Germany’s capacity to pay. As Dr. Harris 
says, we are still in a state of complete nescience really as to what 
sums it is possible to transfer from Germany across the exchanges to 
other countries. The conditions of the last four years, during this 
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colossal borrowing in the United States, afford no sort of guide as to 
the sums Germany can pay in future years. We really do not know 
what she can pay. It is possible that Germany’s capacity, apart 
from this abnormal borrowing, and remembering the fact that she 
has to pay interest on what she has already borrowed, may not even 
be so much as the unconditional annuity—the part she cannot postpone 
under the scheme. Who, at any rate, is prepared to say dogmatically 
that you are absolutely certain about payments on that scale? It 
seems to me possible, on the other hand, that the full Dawes annuity 
might be within Germany’s capacity. If it is not beyond her capacity 
in the long run, a continuance of borrowing may ease matters over a 
short period and give her time to build up a large export capacity. 
But everything depends on Germany’s capacity to develop an export 
surplus in the long run; and we really have no evidence to suggest 
how large that export surplus may be. 

The beauty of the Dawes Plan, it seems to me, was that in the 
event, and the likely event, of the full annuity being beyond Germany’s 
capacity to pay, it could be reduced more or less smoothly—I dare 


say I am wrong on this, but on paper it would appear so—to what. 


Germany could pay without any great crisis. The business of transfer 
was not that of Germany but of the Transfer Committee. If they 
found that it was impossible to transfer the full annuity, it was not 
Germany’s fault. Ultimately payments would be adjusted to what 
the Transfer Committee found it possible to transfer. Admittedly, 
the working of that scheme depended on the assumption that Germany 
would not try to sabotage it. The great drawback of the Young Report 
is the fact that it scraps that machinery of adjustment altogether. 
Under the new Report the position is simply, as Dr. Harris has explained, 
that if the total annuity fixed—which is not so very much smaller 
than the full Dawes annuity—proves impracticably large, Germany 
can give notice of the postponement of part of the annuity for two 
years, and only for two years, and the Advisory Committee of the new 
Bank has then to go into the problem. That means that you get a 
great crisis and an awkward situation developing at once, which I 
should imagine would react very unfavourably on Germany’s credit 
and on confidence in anything to do with the scheme. 

It is a great difficulty that if under the Young Plan the annuity 
proves too large, nothing can be done until Germany is driven to take 
the serious step of putting the postponement clause into operation, 
which would entail an atmosphere of political crisis, which would not 
be the case under the Dawes Scheme. It may be questioned, I sup- 
pose, as to whether there would not have been equally an atmosphere 
of crisis under the Dawes Plan if ever the Transfer Committee found 
themselves unable to remit; but at least the Dawes Plan supplied the 
possibility of quiet and timely adjustment. 

That seems to me the chief weakness of the Young Plan. As regards 
the sacrifice of British interests which it involves, I do not attach 
much importance to the reduction in our maximum claims. If the 
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full annuities are paid, we may, I think, be very well content to get 
this cover year by year on the principle of the Balfour Note, and we 
may well agree to forego our claim to arrears. What I regard as much 
more serious from the standpoint of our British interests are the 
arrangements made in the event of full annuities not being payable 
and your being driven back on to the non-postponable part of the 
annuity. The Scheme gives Italy and France great priority on the 
non-postponable part, subject to a guarantee fund, and I think our 
position might be seriously prejudiced if the annuity that Germany is, 
in fact, able to pay does not come to much more than the non-post- 
ponable part of the annuity. 

To sum up: from the point of view of Germany I think the Scheme 
is a very doubtful exchange for the transfer protection of the Dawes 
Plan. From our British standpoint we may be seriously and unfairly 
prejudiced as regards our share of the receipts if Germany proves 
unable to make large payments. But, of course, the real bearing of 
these criticisms is to raise a doubt as to whether it was wise to have 
this new attempt to settle the Reparation problem at all at the present 
stage. The Dawes Plan was working well; why not have left it alone 
for the time being? But once the Committee was set up and the 
thing was started there was little question that a settlement of this 
kind, even if one does not regard it as on the whole an improvement 
on the Dawes Plan, is incomparably better than a breakdown. 

I feel, as I expect everybody does here, what an enormous debt 
we owe to the British Delegation in particular for the fact that the 
Conference was not allowed to break down. I think one of the things 
we have most reason to be proud of in the post-War world is the way 
in which in one international difficulty after another it has been the 
British contribution that has been more responsible than any other 
for the constructive solutions that have enabled us to move steadily 
forward towards international appeasement. Time and again it 
has been due to the British representatives that a way out has been 
found from an apparently insoluble deadlock. 


Mr. Hopson: The thing that perhaps strikes one most about 
Dr. Harris’s speech and the remarks that have been made since is his 
over-emphasis on the point that the problem is primarily political 
and not economic. The discussion has largely centred on the economic 
questions behind Reparation. The political problem, as Dr. Harris 
put it, is the very simple one as between creditors and debtors in the 
case of bankruptcy proceedings, or a meeting of creditors—namely, 
that the creditors want as much as they can get and the debtor to get 
off with as little as he can persuade them to accept. 

Within that political frame the Reparation problem is essentially 
that of discovering Germany’s capacity to pay, whatever that means, 
because that is the only basis on which those two views are capable 
of practical reconciliation. That problem is, of course, a dual one. 
It is the problem of raising taxation in Germany and the problem of 
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transferring the money once it is raised. Much of the difficulty, I 
think, in the minds of the public with regard to the Reparation problem 
and Germany’s capacity is due to the confusion of those two problems, 
and the discussion this evening has certainly shown that there is 
great diversity of view as to their relative importance. It also shows 
that the part of the present Reparation plan which deals with the 
commercialisation of the debt and the conditions of transfer is essential 
to the plan and is most intimately linked up with the question of the 
size of the annuities. The size of the annuities which Germany was 
willing and able to pay obviously depended on the conditions under 
which they were going to be transferred. For that reason the Bank 
for International Settlements appeals to me as almost the most import- 
ant issue of this controversy. A settlement was practically certain 
once it was decided to have a Conference, because this was one of the - 
occasions on which a Conference simply could not be allowed to fail. 
What exactly that settlement was depended on known political and 
economic circumstances, and partly, no doubt, on the particular 
experts who were chosen. The real questions in doubt were as to 
what may appear to be at first sight minor points, but which are really 
important points, such as the diminution and abolition of payments in 
kind, and the machinery for commercialisation and transfer. 

There has been a certain amount of criticism of this International 
Bank. It is certain that very few people know anything about it, 
although the provisions for its creation and management and its 
future operations probably form much the largest single part of the 
Report. There is no doubt that the Bank is going to have a very 
important influence, because it is to last beyond the actual time of 
Germany’s payments, and even within that time is to extend its 
operations beyond the limited scope .of Reparation transfers. How 
far it will go depends, of course, entirely on the Central Banks. For 
that reason I think that the fears about the effect of the operations 
of the Bank on the credit situation of the world and of any country, 
particularly this country, are to a certain extent exaggerated, for 
the simple reason that any Central Bank has to have regard to the 
monetary situation of its own country, and, as Dr. Harris pointed out, 
it possesses a sort of liberum veto which allows it to say “ No” to any 
proposal to interfere with its credit structure. 

There is another provision which is most important with regard 
to the operations of the Bank, namely, that it should not have a 
predominant effect on the business and the credit situation of any 
single country. The question which has been raised regarding the 
competition of the Bank with existing institutions, in particular 
whether the Bank will deprive London of a certain amount of its 
business, is a most important point, which ought to be considered in 
the light of that provision. Personally, I think that the Bank will 
deprive London of business only as regards central banking, and as 
that lies entirely with the Bank of England to decide owing to its 
liberum veto, there is very little to grumble about. As I read the 
Report, commercial finance business is not properly within the scope 
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of the new Reparation Bank. There are very particular conditions 
as to the financial paper in which it will deal, which is not the ordinary 
stuff in which money markets and commercial centres deal. 

The real question of interest is the Bank’s effect on the gold situa- 
tion. The gold situation is extraordinarily difficult at the moment 
owing to the predominance of the United States, and it is very difficult 
to see what the future conditions will be. Certainly there is this point, 
as Dr. Harris pointed out, that the new Bank for International Settle- 
ments with its gold reserve requirements will be a competitor on a 
large scale for the world’s gold supplies, and unless the Banks which 
have a superfluity of gold, such as the Federal Reserve System, or the 
Bank of France, are prepared to release some of their gold, the setting 
up of this Bank may mean a temporary stringency in the world’s 
financial centres. Once the gold has been acquired, it is doubtful, I 
think, whether even then control can be exercised over general prices, 
or even over credit conditions, and through them over prices and the 
general level of value of the world’s gold, partly owing to the restrictions 
on the Bank and to the fact that it is not in itself a Central Bank, and 
has no compulsory buying or selling rate. Its rate would have an 
effect on the value of gold, but not the same effect as the buying or 
selling rate of a Central Bank. 

The most important sphere where the new Bank can operate is 
undoubtedly in the buying and selling of securities, if it buys securities. 
It has the effect of releasing money or credit instruments, and if it 
sells securities it draws money and credit instruments from the market 
—actions known as open market policy—and in this way it could have a 
very considerable effect on the currency and credit system of the world. 

That is, of course, a side line on Reparations; but in view of the 
essential connection of transfer and currency problems with Repara- 
tions, I think the Bank for International Settlements will prove itself 
to have been almost the most important issue from this Conference. 


Mr. F. DEVERELL said that he had been surprised to hear the 
Young Agreement criticised on the score that it failed to get as much 
out of Germany as under certain conditions might have been expected 
from the working of the Dawes Scheme. 

Surely our unemployment troubles of recent years have made it 
abundantly clear that the more Germany is made to pay the worse 
it would be for a country such as ours dependent to so large an extent 
upon its export trade. The question which needed answering was not 
“ What is Germany’s capacity to pay,” but, ‘‘ What is the capacity of 
the Allies to receive? ”’ 

It is surely a delusion to imagine that we can benefit by the pay- 
ment by Germany of such a debt, for, as it cannot be paid by gold, 
the debt must be paid by goods or services, and in so far as the world 
demand for those goods or services is filled by Germany, to that extent 
do we lose outlets for our own goods and services, at the same time 
maintaining an army of unemployed at a cost in excess of our share 
of Reparation receipts. 
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Mr. D. SpRING-RIcE: May I ask Dr. Harris three questions before 
I finally melt away? The first is, Is he confident about his figures 
of Germany’s borrowing? Has he included the fluctuations in Ger- 
many’s short debt abroad during that period ? 


Dr. Harris: Only long-term loans. 


Mr. SprinG-RicE: Exactly. Then he is not confident. The 
second is: What priority does the second or conditional part of 
Germany’s payments abroad hold to Germany’s earlier Governmental 
debts to abroad, German authorities’ debts to abroad, and German 
Banks’ and individual merchants’ debts to abroad ? 

The final question is, Would it not be better, in common parlance, 
to cut out all this stuff about the International Bank? Does it not 
depend for its success on one condition, which can never be fulfilled, _ 
that it shall be exclusively managed by Englishmen, and on another, 
which is unlikely, that it shall be located in England ? 


Miss NESTI SANDERS: Might I ask three questions? First, 
whether Lord d’Abernon considered that unemployment in this country 
was due very much more to the non-payment of Reparations than to 
the payment of them? My second question is, quoting an American, 
Why this country should give the dope to all the world? Thirdly, 
I should like also to know, Why should the honest victor be more 
heavily taxed than the dishonest vanquished? I am like a babe 
unborn in finance, but that is what strikes me. 


Mr. Hucu Quictey : I find myself rather at a loss in this assembly, 
for the simple reason that when I spoke here before I dealt with the 
purely industrial aspect of Reparation. This aspect has not yet 
entered into discussion. Like Mr. Henderson, I studied the Young 
Report, but I found it so difficult and so devious that I relied entirely 
on the interpretation made by the Swiss Bank Corporation; so any- 
thing I have to say is based on that interpretation. I certainly feel 
that Germany has had her greatest victory since the conclusion of the 
War in this Young Report. We have no evidence, and there is no 
reason to show, that the Dawes Plan will not work. There were only 
the inspired reports of Mr. Parker Gilbert, who was quite determined 
that some revision should be made, and he got his revision through. 
To that, I think, the origin of the Conference can be traced rather than 
to any particular financial difficulties. 

In the second place, if we examine the real statistics of transfer, 
which I think are essential to this matter, we find that there is a case 
for doubt regarding the need for the moratorium clause covering the 
unsecured part of the new Young Plan. I find, for example, that, 
based on statistics of actual transfers during the nine months of the 
fifth annuity year of the Dawes Plan, the total cash transfers for the 
year ended August 1929 would amount to about 860 million marks. 
The cash transfers under the Young Report for the first few years 
at least are only, I believe, 100 million marks more. To cover that 
100 million marks, for that is what in practice the clause means, we 
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have all sorts of elaborate arrangements with France and other 
countries. As far as we can judge of the figures we have of the Dawes 
Report, the cash transfer difficulty is not going to arise. The crux 
of the whole Report lies, I think, in the International Reparation Bank 
and the Reparation deliveries in kind. We are told that one part 
of the victory which the British Delegates won at this Conference was 
that Reparation deliveries in kind were to be halved. As far as I 
can judge, the actual Reparation deliveries in kind in the fifth year 
would be about 840 million marks, and the Reparation recovered 
under the Reparation Recovery Act about 390 million marks. Under 
the new arrangement this figure of 840 million marks will become 
600 million marks, a reduction of 240 million marks; while the Repara- 
tion Recovery Act receipts will be reduced to 150 million marks, which 
is a reduction also of 240 million marks. 

To my mind there was no necessity for reducing the value of the 
proportion due under the Reparation Recovery Act. I am sure this 
is bound up with something which does not emerge very clearly from 
the Report. It was, I think, the fixed intention, especially of the 
Americans, in this Conference to make the whole question of Repara- 
tion deliveries in kind a very elastic business. Under their conception, 
and, as I understand it from the Report, the conception of the signa- 
tories to this Report, Reparation deliveries in kind are no longer 
confined to the countries which have hitherto received them. They 
speak about a wider and much more adaptable system. That system, 
as I understand it, would allow a French exporter to the Argentine, 
for example, to secure a contract in the Argentine and get it carried 
out on a Reparation delivery-in-kind basis. It is an indirect inter- 
national credit transfer. The German exporter could dothesame. It 
leaves open the enormous possibility of financing German and French 
exports through the instrumentality of Reparation deliveries in kind. 
In addition to that and arising out of it, one of the functions of the 
International Reparation Bank, as I read it, is to further the develop- 
ment of world trade, to open up new markets wherever possible, and 
to use the credits at its disposal for that purpose. Such markets 
would be found most readily within the British Empire, and one may 
find in this some explanation for the proposal to reduce British receipts 
from the Reparation Recovery Act and make Britain dependent to a 
greater measure on the payment of Reparation either in kind or in 
cash. The Bank is also at liberty to finance short-term credits to 
countries receiving Reparation deliveries. That lays itself open to big 
international credit operations not destined to benefit British industry. 

The clause about the International Reparation Bank reminds me 
of a conversation I had two years ago with the Secretary of the Federal 
Commission for the United States. He put forward the idea that a . 
Committee should be appointed to investigate the industrial possi- 
bilities of the unoccupied spaces of the world. When we had the 
information we could work out schemes for development, using German 
labour, German engineering capacity and German products to carry 
out those schemes, and the payment of those schemes would be credited 
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to Germany. The new proposal seems to me a somewhat indirect 
method of carrying this out. I think that conception is partly behind 
the formation of the International Reparation Bank. 

From most points of view it is difficult to feel any satisfaction with 

‘the Young Report. It is very vague indeed on those questions on 
which it requires to be exact. We do not know what the powers of 
this International Bank will be. There is no apparent control over it. 
The representation on the Bank Directorate is not satisfactory. It is 
going to be composed entirely, as I understand it, of Governors of 
the seven Central Banks. Some nine members will be co-opted from 
countries which are not directly represented in the Reparation dis- 
cussion. There is not even equality of representation, since Britain 
will have two nominees against three each for Germany and France. 
There is no word in all this of any representative of British industry or | 
commerce. I think the future of the Young Report and of the Dawes 
Plan is essentially an industrial affair. If German industry is quite 
incapable of developing a large export surplus, it will be unable to 
pay its annuities under the Young Report as it would ultimately be 
unable to pay under the Dawes Plan. The expansion of German 
exports can only take place as a result of depression of the German 
standard of living and of civilisation, and such a depression will be 
accompanied by depression in other countries with a conclusion in 
universal depression not far removed from a severe world economic 
crisis. Recognising the force of this observation, the Young Con- 
ference has created in the International Reparation Bank an instru- 
ment to ensure that such depression will take place. 

It is very significant that German industry should have been 
represented in this Young Conference by one of its most able advocates, 
and the Young Report as published shows that this advocate was 
enabled to do German industry a very good turn indeed. 

There is one point also about the abolition of the Dawes Plan 
itself. Under this plan we have a Bank for Industrial Debentures. 
This Bank holds 5000 million marks of German industrial securities, 
and German industry has to pay interest on that. Under the Young 
Report it is proposed to abolish this Bank for Industrial Debentures, 
and no mention is made of what is going to happen to those 5000 
million marks in Debentures. What is going to happen to them? 
If they are going to be liquidated without any kind of action, it means 
that Germany will have {250,000,000 of capital, which is already 
earning a fair percentage, and have it available for investment else- 
where. That, and the reduction in the annuities under the Young 
Report, seems to show that there will be no necessity for increased 
taxationin Germany. It is an undiluted gain to German industrialists. 
On those three grounds the German industrialist stands to gain. He 
stands to gain on his industrial Debentures. He stands to gain on 
Reparation in kind. He stands to gain on the operations of the 
International Reparation Bank. I certainly feel that, in this country 
at least, every clause and paragraph of this Report should be analysed 
very carefully before it is accepted. 
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Mr. DENNIS H. RoBErTsoN : In venturing to make any criticism 
of the Young Report from the purely economic point of view, I realise 
that there is one very important thing to keep in mind. It is the 
point with which Dr. Harris started his remarks, and it refers to the 
peculiar nature of the being with whom we have become familiar in 
recent years as the international economic expert. In the old days 
I think an economic expert meant a person who examined the problem 
entirely from the economic point of view. When he arrived at his 
results he presented them to politicians, statesmen and people like 
that. He never expected them to be acted upon in their entirety. 
He always knew that statesmen would modify his conclusions in the 
light of other evidence. But such as they were his results were based 
on purely economic grounds. The modern economic expert is not a 
person of that kind, and it is unfair to him to judge his work as though 
he was a person of that kind. In the first place, he is by no means so 
modest as his predecessor. He is determined, as evidenced from the 
last clause of the Young Report, that his work must be taken as a 
whole or not at all. He is not at all ready for his results to be modified 
in the light of other considerations. But in return for that, from the 
very beginning he works in a political atmosphere and takes into 
account all sorts of political possibilities. That is to say, he is 
really a peculiarly specialised kind of diplomatist. He differs from 
other diplomatists in that he is permitted, by virtue of his contact 
with that mystery known as economic science, to utter certain perfectly 
well-known truths which other diplomatists are precluded by their 
habits or past utterances from acknowledging. 

In criticising his work one must bear these things in mind and not 
expect too much of him. One must not examine the Young Report as 
though it was a serious economic document comparable to the Colwyn 
Report on the National Debt or the Hilton Young Report on Indian 
Currency. At the same time I think the student of economics has a 
grievance against the Young Committee in that they have not thought 
it necessary to go a little more in detail into the reasons which led 
them to some of their more startling conclusions, in particular on two 
problems, the problem of transfer and the problem of what is called 
mobilisation. On the problem of transfer they assert very roundly 
two facts: First, in selecting their figure of 33 million pounds a year 
as the non-postponable part of the annuities, they say they have chosen 
a figure—I am afraid I have not the text with me—which no well- 
informed person can possibly doubt to be well within the limits of 
what certainly can be paid. They go further than that, and say that 
in dividing the annuities into two parts they do not for a moment 
suppose it will ever be necessary really to postpone except for a very 
short time even the postponable portion of the annuity. That is to 
say, they have no serious doubt, they say, that Germany will be able 
to pay the whole of the annuity, postponable and non-postponable 
alike. 

When one looks at their reasoning for coming to this conclusion, 
one simply finds one sentence in which they say, “ It is unnecessary 
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for us to give reasons for these conclusions.” I do not think it was 
unnecessary for them to do so. This was, after all, a point which the 
world had been discussing for five or six years, and I think we had a 
right to ask them to give some reason for the faith that isin them. I 
wish in particular we had Dr. Schacht in this room, and could cross- 
examine him as to why he put his name to those rather remarkable 
conclusions. They are rather remarkable conclusions. 

Dr. Harris, and Mr. Henderson after him, expressed a common 
view when they said that no economist of reputation would venture 
to say at all what sums will ultimately prove to be payable. I agree 
with Dr. Harris and Mr. Henderson that nobody can say. At the 
same time that does not absolve them from trying to say, and from 
looking at any rate to what evidence is available. One thing that 
struck me about the discussion to-night, no less than about the Young | 
Report, is that nobody has thought it worth while to mention the 
evidence that is available. So far as I remember, in each of the last 
two years during which the Dawes Scheme was in full operation, 
Germany had an excess of imports over exports, including in exports 
Reparation payments in kind, of about 100 millions sterling a year. 
The calendar year of 1928. was somewhat more favourable, at something 
like 65 million poundsa year. Taking the first five months of the cur- 
rent year, if the figures I have are at all correct, the situation was more 
favourable still. Germany’s adverse balance of trade has been so far 
at the rate of only 30 millions a year. That shows an improvement, 
perhaps, but does it give us any reason for thinking that, if one has 
to prophesy as to what is at all likely, in the near future Germany will 
be able to develop what is commonly known as an export surplus? 
Is it not more likely that if we are to make at all a plausible guess, 
so as to enter into an arrangement which is to go on for many years 
to come, Germany will have to pay 50 million pounds a year for excess 
of imports, about 50 million pounds a year for interest bill, and about 
80 million pounds a year on the Reparation bill; a total, say, of 180 
million pounds? Against that she has about 15 million pounds to set 
for credit, for shipping services and so on. Therefore, so far as the 
indications go, it looks as if she would have to meet her liabilities by 
borrowing something in the order of 150 million pounds a year. 150 
million pounds a year, it is worth remembering, is about the sum which 
we are able to lend abroad every year and about the sum which the 
United States is able to lend abroad every year, according to the latest 
evidence. If you contemplate the future with equanimity, as the 
Young Committee do, you must, I think, be relying on either one of 
two hopes: either you can hope that this process of borrowing will go 
on being as easy in the future as it has been in the past, or you can take 
the view that as the borrowing stops, so the imports will almost auto- 
matically stop; and that by scaling down her foreign borrowing 
Germany can scale down at the same time the imports which so far 
she has been paying for with borrowed money. That view is not 
absolute nonsense. But I suggest that on the whole the balance of 
evidence is against that view. It is the same argument as is often 
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put forward with reference to our own export of capital. The argu- 
ment is that if you enter into foreign transactions and promise to lend 
so much capital or to pay so much Reparation, somehow or other your 
balance of trade will adjust itself to what you promised to do without 
any very great difficulty. It suggests that the balance of payments is 
the thing that sets the pace, as it were, and that the balance of trade 
adjusts itself to it. - 

I am putting this very crudely. The opposite view is that this 
balance of trade of ordinary imports and exports is a very sticky thing 
and very difficult to move, and that the balance of borrowing and 
lending adjusts itself somehow or other to the balance of trade. If 
you want to alter the balance of trade you have to take very drastic 
and extreme and definite action in order to do so. There is no auto- 
matic process by which the adjustment of a country’s imports and 
exports of goods comes about as a result of alteration in its obligations 
to foreigners. I suggest that the evidence, such as it is, is in favour 
of that latter view, and suggests that, in words which have been so 
often used, the only way in which Reparation can ultimately be paid, 
except by borrowing, is by drastic action in Germany, designed to 
force down and keep down the standard of life in Germany lower than 
it is in the rest of the world, with repercussions on both the German 
political situation and the world economic situation, many of which 
are very far from pleasant to contemplate. I may be right or wrong 
in that, but it is extraordinary, I think, that the Young Committee 
did not regard it as worth while to tell us what they thought about this 
and whether in their very optimistic view of the future they were 
relying on a continuance of foreign borrowing or were relying on the 
theory that as the foreign borrowing stopped so Germany’s imports 
would stop and so the balance would adjust itself. 

The second matter on which I wish they had been a little more 
explicit is the economic case for this business of what is called com- 
mercialisation or mobilisation of the Reparation debt. The French, 
it would seem, must always have something mobilised. If they have to 
demobilise their army on the Rhine, then they must mobilise something 
else. Why must they mobilise in this case? If the devastated areas 
were still devastated one could understand the necessity for getting 
hold quickly of a big capital sum with which to restore them. But long 
ago they have been restored, and it is very difficult to see what the 
pressing needs are for this mobilisation of the debt. Since it is appar- 
ently this need for mobilisation which has given rise to the need for 
the non-postponability of a certain part of the Reparation annuities, 
I cannot help regretting that the Young Committee found it necessary 
politically to endorse the urgency of the case for mobilisation. I hope 
that Dr. Harris in his reply will tell us what he thinks about that, 
whether he thinks it urgently necessary for the debt to be mobilised, 
exactly why, and whether and on what scale it will prove financially 
possible to mobilise it if anybody wants to do that. 

I suppose that the ultimate reason is perhaps a psychological one, 
some notion that it will be more palatable to the Germans to pay these 
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sums to widows and orphans in England, France, America and so on 
than to the grasping Governments of those countries. Whether that 
is true psychologically and there is anything to be gained by it I think 
is rather doubtful. I think one of the cant phrases rather firmly 
embedded in these discussions is the phrase about taking the Repara- 
tion question out of politics. It is perfectly hopeless to take it out 
of politics, because it is politics, and any attempt to assimilate the 
Reparation debt to a commercial debt seems to me to be doomed to 
failure, because it is not a commercial debt but Reparation. 

I hope in making these criticisms I shall not be thought in any way 
to be really making any attack upon the Young Committee in general 
or the British Delegation in particular, because within the limits 
which they set themselves they have done what was expected of them, 
namely, produced a Report which, like the Dawes Report, can probably 
be made to work for a certain number of years until the time is ripe - 
for another step in the way of recognising the facts. 


Dr. Harris in reply said: I find it impossible at this late hour 
to reply to everyone who has spoken. I should like to confine myself, 
therefore, to the two issues which Mr. Robertson has just raised. Iam 
in entire agreement with him in his view of what we might call the 
economic foundations of the transfer problem. I think that without 
foreign borrowing the depression of the German price level, which 
means the depression of the German wage level ultimately, would be a 
very difficult matter, and that it would probably cause a great deal 
more trouble than the opposite school really thinks. The answer to 
the whole thing really lies, I think, in Mr. Robertson’s own concluding 
remarks. The Young Settlement is a political settlement; that is to 
say, it has just that maximum of truth that politicians will swallow, 
and it will carry on for another five years. The alternative would be 
to let something like an explosion, both political and economic, occur. 
If the explosion did occur I do not think it would be at all possible 
to predict where exactly the fragments would fly to and whom they 
would hit. 

Lastly, on the question of mobilisation, I rather purposely left 
that question out, because it is very complicated, and I did not want 
needlessly to complicate my account of this already complicated 
Report. At one time I was under the impression that the French 
wanted to mobilise a certain number of German payments in order, 
in case of non-ratification, to meet a cash payment on account to 
America; but I am inclined to think that is not so. I think the 
psychological argument that Mr. Robertson produced was really at 
the back of their minds. What they wanted to do was to exchange 
their short-term and medium-term debt for long-term. I take it that 
is what they want, and that is one kind of mobilisation contemplated 
by the Report, and I should say the only type of mobilisation which 
can take place on any large scale at all at the present moment. But I 
agree with Mr. Robertson that it is psychological. 
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By PROFESSOR SIR BERNARD PARES. 
Major-GENERAL SiR NEILL MAtcotm in the Chair. 


SIR BERNARD PAREs said that if he were a Russian, he would 
take a great deal of comfort in one thing, which was rather peculiar 
to Russia. However badly Russia had behaved, and they had 
done some very naughty things in the last few years, somehow 
or other all Englishmen who went to Russia, whatever differences 
they might otherwise have, became personal friends with the 
Russian people. There was a certain freemasonry, a certain 
something which they all of them saw in Russia, and which 
created a link between them. If he were asked what that link 
was, he would say it was the Russian peasant, whether seen in 
arms as by General Knox, or whether seen as a colonist as by 
Mr. Philips Price, who had lived in the Altay as a Russian peasant. 
Mr. Price, when he had travelled over the frontier of Russia, 
and found himself in an emigrant Russian family, wrote: ‘‘ At 
once a comfortable feeling came over me, as if I was at home 
again.” That was the feeling which all Englishmen had about 
the Russian peasant. Such a common bond was a help to dis- 
cussion always; but it was of more help when there was that 
basis for discussion on a subject on which there were more differ- 
ences of opinion than on any other. One of the great charms of 
Russia was that there was so much to disagree about. 

In opening the discussion on the present situation, he noted 
that there were certain very controversial questions which would 
have to be settled by England pretty soon. Speaking as one 
who had no allegiance to any political party, he supposed what he 
ought to do was to play the part of the historian, and state very 
shortly how they had got to the present position. He would 
confine himself to cardinal facts which were not likely to be 
disputed by any person who had any serious knowledge of Russia. 
He wanted to keep out everything which was controversial. 

There was no doubt that the instinct of socialism or, as he 
preferred to call it, the social instinct, was peculiarly strong in 
Russia. It was practically universal; but the party which 
dominated Russia now was of foreign origin; and the socialism 
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which it professed—in fact it no longer called it socialism—was 
something which was alien to Russian thought till quite recent 
times. One might have a régime which was either on the one 
hand socialist or collectivist, or on the other hand individualist. 
Exactly what Russia had had far too little of was the individualist; 
but that was what she was getting most of now, as a reaction 
against super-socialism. 

The great individualist period of Russian history, starting in 
1861, went up to the War. No one who was acquainted with the 
data could hesitate to say that that individualistic period of the 
Duma was far and away the most prosperous economically in 
Russian history. There was no comparison with it before or since. 
Something had been overturned since. Again, the period of 1904 © 
to 1914 was far the freest period they had ever had. It was only 
relatively free, but it was far freer than any other period. If one 
were a foreigner or an Englishman coming in and depending for 
the breath of life upon freedom of expression, one knew one could 
not now do in Russia what, as a matter of course, if one wished, 
one could have done in those days. 

How had this gone wrong? In 1913 a Russian Liberal said: 
‘“‘ Give us ten more years and we are safe.’”’ He meant that the 
battle of constitutionalism, which was half won then, would be 
completely won without any great disturbance, because the victory 
was coming of itself. Going back to 1905, the county councils 
of Russia represented the free spirit of liberalism in the country. 
Liberalism such as was present in England in every party, some- 
thing that was taken for granted here, was spreading in Russia; 
and that congress of county councils issued a pronouncement to 
the country which he would like to quote: “‘ The path which we 
show to you is the path of peace. It is to lead the country toa 
new order of things without—notice the ‘ withouts,’ for they 
are prophetic—without violence, without bloodshed, without 
thousands of unnecessary victims.” 

That was the programme. Why did it fail? Because of the 
World War, which consisted of bloodshed, violence and unneces- 
sary victims all through and for everyone. That was what beat 
them, and nothing else. It was obvious that the World War was 
not primarily an event of Russian history, but of world history. 
It was not only Russia that it overthrew. When he was a boy, 
if somebody had said to him he would see the end of the Habs- 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns, he would have laughed; but they 
had all gone. It was the War which beat liberalism in England; 
and it was the War which made Bolshevism in Russia. 
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When the Revolution came in 1917, the Bolsheviks were not 
there. One of the cardinal facts they had to remember was that 
the Tsar abdicated on March 15th, 1917, and Lenin and his staff 
arrived on April 16th, one month and one day afterwards. They 
had nothing to do with the overthrow of the Tsar. In time of 
war they could not communicate with Russia from Switzerland. 
Well, what did they overthrow? It was democracy and nothing 
else. That was not merely his argument, but it was an historic 
fact which had been obscured all these ten years, which was 
perfectly obvious to anybody who studied the data. The position 
of Lenin might be described in the words of Napoleon: “I 
found a crown in the dust and I picked it up.” It was anti- 
democratic from start to finish, and never claimed to be anything 
else. Lenin, every time he mentioned democracy, mentioned it 
in order to revile it and all its works. It was our fault, not his, 
that we had not understood that. He said it was simply a bour- 
geois prejudice, and he went on: ‘‘ What Russia wants [and 
what she has] is an iron government of a few individuals.” It 
had been anti-democratic from start to finish. 

That was why liberalism had failed in Russia. If they drew 
the further conclusion that liberalism must always fail, or that 
it must always fail in Russia, he thought they were wrong. They 
should look at the French Revolution. That was a fair com- 
parison. Everyone had laughed at the Girondins and said 
what stupid people they were; but look at the position in 
France now. What sort of government had France? Was it 
derived from the Mountain? Was it derived from the Royalists ? 
Nothing of the sort. It was all Girondin, because the kind of 
government which corresponded to times of war was quite a 
different one from that which corresponded to times of peace. 

That was the story of how the Bolsheviks came in. Incident- 
ally they came in because they were the only party who said that 
they wanted peace at any price. Those Englishmen who were 
there asked, at the innumerable public meetings : “‘ Do you really 
mean that, or do you mean a class war?’’, and they themselves 
admitted that they could not have given their real answer at that 
time. What had kept the Bolshevists going so far was the con- 
tinuance of War. All their language was of war. They talked 
of nothing but ‘‘ anti-god fronts,” ‘‘ideological fronts.’’ Heaven 
only knew how many “ fronts” they had got. They all were 
dressed in khaki. Stalin was in khaki all the while. One of the 
most pathetic things was, when talking with Russians from Russia, 
as he constantly was, that, for instance, in comparing present 
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statistics with pre-War statistics, a Russian did not say “ pre- 
War,” but he said, ‘“‘ In the time of peace it was so-and-so.” 
Then it was not the time of peace now—nothing of the sort. 
More than one traveller in Russia had noted the fact that when 
travelling in a train, everybody stopped talking when the train 
stopped, because their conversation was no longer covered. That 
was not time of peace; that was time of war. The Bolsheviks 
were made by war; they were the product of the World War. 
They were the product of that great disease which was the World 
War; and that was why they flourished on war and went on; 
and when that disease had disappeared, they would go too; 
indeed, they were going fast now. They were being beaten by 
the pressure of life, and they had gone to pieces already. 

In this last period what they were witnessing was the defeat, 
the moral defeat, the practical defeat, of that iron government 
of a few individuals by life itself, by the evolution of the country, 
by the return to conditions of peace. He remembered during 
the War speaking of Imperial Germany to a brilliant Frenchman, 
M. Ludovic Naudeau, who said to him: “ The good God will 
have a very hard task this time to say who is to win, because 
on the one side He has the most perfect machinery there ever was, 
and on the other side He has got everything else.” “‘ Every- 
thing else ’’ won, and “ everything else ’’ was winning in Russia 
now, though again they had in Russia the perfect machine. He 
would recommend particularly a book which had recently come 
out, which was the most serious book in English on the subject 
since the accession of the Bolsheviks to power. It was called 
Civic Training in Russia, by Professor Samuel N. Harper, and was 
published by the Chicago University Press. Professor Harper 
had been for twenty years one of the most serious students of 
Russia. They allowed him to come in, and he made a complete 
and exhaustive analysis of the Communist Party. They allowed 
him to do this, and he went all through it, obtaining the very best 
material. What was the result? One found all the machinery 
on the one side and all the life on the other side. In the study 
of the machinery itself one got evidence of the indifference of the 
country to everything which the machinery was trying to bring 
about. These men were very clever; they were much cleverer 
than the agents of the Tsar’s Government. They were con- 
stantly asking why it did not come off. They kept correspondents 
all over the country to tell them what was not coming off, and 
why it was not coming off. Then they altered their plans accord- 
ingly, and the alterations themselves were evidence of the failure, 
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but yet it did not come off. They were being driven further and 
further back until they were exactly at the opposite of what they 
had set out to do, more or less brought back to the same point 
as the rest of us. That was what had happened. 

How did things stand now? He was going to picture it in 
this way. Here were three different forces represented by his 
fingers. That middle one was the Communist Party. The 
historical fact was that the Communist Party governed Russia. 
Therefore, the General Secretary of the Communist Party (they 
did not have a President), whose name happened to be Stalin, 
was at that moment the ruler of Russia, simply because he was 
General Secretary of the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party wanted to do two things, and had always wanted to do two 
things. It wanted, on the one hand, to make the world revolu- 
tion. That was his left finger. On the other hand, till it could 
make the world revolution, it had to utilise the foothold which 
it had in Russia, and so it had to govern Russia; and, there- 
fore, the other branch of its activities was the Russian Govern- 
ment ; that was his right finger. So there were three things, the 
Communist Party first, from which emanated on the one side the 
Russian Government and on the other side the Third International. 

Until quite recently there were nine persons who really ruled 
Russia, called the Politbureau. When Lenin had to give up, 
nine persons took over the work, but .one of them had expelled 
the other eight, and that one was Stalin. If one cared to study 
the different jobs to which each of these men was attached, we 
should find on the average that each followed his own main 
affinity. The world revolutionaries were given the job of working 
in the Third International. There was a large proportion of Jews 
among them. He was saying nothing against the Jewish race. 
As a matter of fact, it was most unfair to identify the Jewish 
race with Bolshevism. The opposite was the fact, because, when 
the Bolsheviks abolished all private trading, they took away the 
means of living of the average Jew in Russia. But it was true 
that those particular Bolshevists who were Jews were more 
interested in the world revolution than in the government of 
Russia, so they took over the job of the Third International; but 
they had all been fired out. Trotsky, Kameneff' and Zinovieff 
were all Jews. There was a little mot in Moscow at the time. 
“What was the difference between Stalin and Moses? Moses 
led the people of Israel out of Egypt ; but Stalin led them out of 
the Central Executive Committee.” That struggle was over. 
The Left Wing had been defeated. He did not know what the 
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poor faithful advocates of Bolshevism at all costs in England 
and elsewhere thought about it. It was most confusing for them, 
because the tactics of the Bolshevist party were continually 
changing, so that they did not know in the slightest what they 
were expected to believe, and still less what they were expected 
to preach to others. What had happened was that pure Bol- 
shevism had been denied by the Communist Party, and the world 
revolution had gone into a back place; and no wonder. 

That still left the centre of all things, the Communist Party, 
and its Right Wing, the Government of Russia. It was interest- 
ing that Stalin was not a Jew and was not a Russian, but was a 
Georgian. The present Government of Russia, Rykoff, Kalinin 
and others, were Russians; and there was a second split which. 
was going on at that moment. Every Communist was more and 
more compelled to choose between the interests of the Communist 
Party and the interests of Russia. If he wanted to govern Russia, 
he had to take more and more account of the interests of Russia. 
That was the position as it stood. Stalin was getting the better 
of the others; but it did not matter, except from motives of 
humanity, whether he cut off Rykoff’s head or somebody else’s 
head, because what Rykoff represented was Russia and was solid, 
and what Stalin represented was the Communist Party; and 
the Communist Party was not likely to last as long as Russia. 
That was the present position. 

He would come to the chief points which they had to discuss. 
They were three; and they bore on the question of what should 
be our relations to the Russian Government, which was in the 
state that he had described. The three questions were trade, 
diplomatic relations, and government credits. He would simply 
give his view on each of those questions. 

As to trade, they should trade with Russia, as a matter of 
course. He had always thought so, and could not think anything 
else. All through the grimmest period of Russian reaction, 
British traders had traded happily and merrily with Russia, were 
excellently treated by the Russians, and did very well. It was 
the English traders who prepared the way for the Entente and the 
Alliance which followed. So, he said, not only should trade be 
encouraged, but those who traded were doing a national service 
by keeping connection with Russia. 

Before the War, the various countries of Europe had their 
different ways of looking at the question of trade with Russia. 
France’s idea was to give credits wholesale to the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment. France could not possibly have made a greater mistake; 
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and all that money had been lost, of course. It seemed to him 
that if one lent practically everything one had got to the Russian 
Government, whether Tsarist or Bolshevist, one was more in its 
hands than it was in one’s own. Anyhow, that was what hap- 
pened to France; and France did not dare to criticise anything 
the Russian Government did, for fear of losing her money. Ger- 
many had another plan, namely, to learn everything possible about 
Russia, and to promote German trade with Russia in every way, 
not necessarily by going in, but by encouraging right and left 
agents who were competent to push the trade interests of Germany. 
There were seven or eight large centres of study in Germany which 
were training such agents to-day. The British plan was different, 
and he thought it was the best. The British traders went in, set 
up their works in Russia and made their money there. In the 
period of prosperity the British had been encouraged to go in. 
It was what the Russians wanted; but if one went in, one had to 
look after oneself, and one came out if one were not satisfied. 

When Peter the Great came on his journey of exploration to 
Holland and England, he hired a thousand technical experts for 
the public service in Russia. That was what the Russians had 
done ever since. Recently the Russians had destroyed a large 
number of their own experts by the class war, which was aimed 
especially against the educated as such. A lot of those people 
had gone; so it was not surprising to read in Rykoff’s speeches 
time after time his acknowledgment of the obvious fact that 
Russia must get foreign experts back and in greater numbers than 
ever. Stalin was against it, and the conflict was raging; but 
that would not go on for ever. No matter what else might be 
said, the present position was not permanent. It was not 
diplomacy which was going to carry our flag in Russia; it was 
not the diplomatist or the soldier, but it was the technical expert 
andthetrader. He was once talking to Professor Otto Hoetzsch, a 
member of the German Reichstag, on this subject, and he had 
said to him: ‘‘ What is your idea for Russia?’ The Professor 
replied : ‘‘ My idea for Russia is your capital and our technique.” 
He thought that was really rather audacious, but he limited him- 
self to the commonplace reply that British capital would go with 
British technique, and he hoped it would. But the opportunity 
sooner or later was sure to come, and they ought to prepare for it. 
They ought not to wait till the time came for the representatives 
of our trade to go to Russia; but steps ought to be taken now to 
see that they knew a very great deal more about Russia than 
they used to know in the past. 
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As to the question of diplomatic relations, he shared the view 
expressed by the new Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs up to 
a point: Britain had recognised and had never unrecognised 
Russia. The recognition stood. All that had to be done, if any- 
thing, was to renew diplomatic relations. He could not champion 
the policy of boycott, because boycott was a thing he did not 
believe in. But he found himself in a curious position. All 
through the years of the Duma, when Russia was getting more 
liberal and more prosperous, he used to fight boycott as far as he 
could. Heusedtosay: “Goin. Weare having a good influence 
there, and it is getting stronger and stronger every day.” There 
were other people who took an opposite line. But here was an 
interesting declaration of the views of those other people, taken 
from the Manchester Guardian of the 28th June, 1905. 


“‘ An appeal on behalf of the Russian strikers: The delegates 
attending the annual conference of the Labour Representation — 
Committee, representing 900,000 members of Labour organisa- 
tions, instructed us to appeal to the trade unions and the public 
of Great Britain and Ireland for subscriptions in aid of the Russian 
strikers and those who suffered from the massacre of Sunday, 
January 22nd. The slaughter of peaceful citizens which took 
place that day and the régime of repression which has been estab- 
lished since have convinced the British public that the Russian 
Government has not yet abandoned its barbaric methods, and has 
revealed the unhappy condition of men who have no rights of 
citizenship and no liberty to combine as workmen. The Labour 
Representative Committee feel that any subscriptions which 
the public of the country give should aid not only widows and 
orphans and other victims of the massacre, but should also help 
the Russian people to carry on the present agitation for constitutional 
liberty. (Signed) D. J. Shackleton, Chairman, Arthur Henderson, 
Treasurer, J. R. MacDonald, Secretary.” 


That was what they said then; and he did not think they would 
say differently to-day. It seemed to him, if they stood earlier 
against a purely negative view, against the view that they were 
to take no account of oppression by the Government of another 
country, then he hardly thought they had the right to say any- 
thing different now. 

On the other hand, if representatives of the Russian Govern- 
ment were to come here, we must be perfectly certain of one thing- 
in advance : that there would be propaganda. The Russians could 
not help undertaking propaganda. After signing the Treaty with 
Great Britain in 1924, Kameneff declared : 
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“No treaties, no agreements between His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of England, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland and Tomsky and Rakovsky should close our eyes to the 
fact that this is a temporary armistice between two absolutely 
opposite systems.” 


They could not haul down their flag; and they would not haul 
down their flag just because we asked them to. While their flag 
was flying, they had to continue their propaganda. They must 
do that in order to maintain their policy, which was not at all 
specifically Russian. They had even driven the name of Russia 
out of the title of the State, which they called ‘‘ The Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics,”’ which Union they hoped that we would 
sooner or later join. They must go on with propaganda, and 
English people must take that for granted. 

It might be said that we did not mind. That was a possible 
view. It meant that we could trust to the good sense of the 
British people on that head. As far as that was concerned, he 
fully believed that we could trust the good sense of our own 
people; and indeed we had no other safeguard whatever in the 
matter. But propaganda was inevitable. No news like to-day’s. 
This could be shown from the following extract from to-day’s 
Times, which had come, not from its own correspondent, but 
from the Moscow correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt. 


“ Berlin, July 22. 

“‘ The Moscow Correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt refers, in 
terms of unusual asperity, to the programme for the ‘ World 
Peace Day’ on August I, issued by the Central Committee of the 
Communist International. 

“ Intensive propaganda, he says, has been carried on in prepara- 
tion for this day throughout Soviet Russia, and special reference 
is constantly made to the events in Berlin on May 1, which are 
represented as the first shots in the German revolution. The 
Central Committee’s programme, he states, also incites to illegal 
resistance against police regulations and recommends the organisa- 
tion of ‘ flying demonstrations’ in case of a police prohibition of 
public meetings. ‘If incidents occur on August 1,’ he adds, 
‘there will be no doubt as to the identity of their intellectual 
instigator.’ 

“The Berliner Tageblatt, commenting on this message, says 
Soviet interference in German internal affairs makes a painful 
impression in Germany. It is particularly regrettable that now, 
as on May 1, the attempt should be made from Moscow to incite 
German Communists to resistance against the State, especially 
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at a moment when the Soviet Government has asked the German 
Government to take charge of its interests in China and has 
received a ready acquiescence. Emphasis, it adds, will no doubt 
be laid once more on the distinction between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Central Executive of the Communist International. 
But the distinction is only formal, and the fact that nothing hap- 
pens in Moscow unless the Government there approves of it, is too 
well known to need repetition. ‘This continued interference in 
German affairs,’ it concludes, ‘ is regarded here as far from friendly 
behaviour, and it is astonishing that Moscow does not realize how 
ill this policy serves Russian interests.’ ”’ 


That telegram appeared to-day, and the question of the renewal 
of diplomatic relations was also before them to-day, and they 
would have to make up their own minds on the question, 

The third and last point was as to the giving of Government 
credits. That was an idea which seemed to him almost intoler- 
able. He did not believe in giving credits at all except to an 
allied country in time of war. If they did it in the case of Russia, 
they were going very much further than making a peace practice 
of what had been a war habit, because they would be giving 
credits to a Government which had repeatedly declared that it 
was England’s deadly enemy. Therefore, it seemed to him an 
uncommonly stupid thing to do. 

The American attitude on this subject was very interesting. 
Recently there had been published an article describing the atti- 
tude of the American Government to the Soviet Government 
from the outset up to now. That attitude could be summed up 
in the declaration of American policy by Mr. Kellogg in February 
1928 : 


‘In the view of the Government of the United States, a desire 
and disposition on the part of the present rulers of Russia to 
comply with the accepted principles governing international 
relations is an essential prerequisite to the establishment of a 
sound basis of intercourse between the two countries. A clear 
and unequivocal recognition of the sanctity of international 
obligations is of vital importance, not only as concerns the develop- 
ment of relations between the United States and Russia, but also 
as regards peaceful and harmonious development of relations 
between nations. No result beneficial to the people of the United 
States, or, indeed, to the people of Russia would be attained by 
entering into relations with the present régime in Russia so long 
as the present rulers of Russia have not abandoned those avowed 
aims and known practices which are inconsistent with inter- 
national friendship.” 
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Subsequent to that, the United States Government gave a more 
definite and more drastic answer. They had been asked whether 
they would contemplate an arrangement by which the pre-War 
debts of America, which were a drop in the water compared with 
the British debts, should be paid by the Soviet Government. 
Their answer was: “ That will not do for us, because we want 
our other creditors to pay us, and you owe them money too.” 

Only this year he had come into direct touch with actual 
representatives of the Soviet Government. There was a delega- 
tion to America to see whether they could get recognition and 
credits. He had been invited to meet that delegation, and there 
was entrusted to him the putting of questions to them in Russian. 
Two questions were asked. The first was: ‘‘ Let us suppose 
that you do not have to pay any pre-War debts, and also that 
no trader who has traded with you has anything to complain of, 
do you or do you not reserve the right of confiscation?’ The 
answer given by the head of the Soviet Bank was: “‘ When we 
are trading with you, we are two economic systems hostile to each 
other, and there might be a break. If there is a break, there 
might be confiscation.” To which one of the Americans said at 
once: “‘ Who is to settle when there is going to be a break? ”’ 
Everyone regarded that answer as highly unsatisfactory; and 
people with money to lose would agree that it was an extremely 
unsatisfactory answer. If they were to give credits to the Soviet 
Government, they would be doing injustice on two sides: first, 
to those whom the Soviet Government had already dispossessed ; 
and, secondly, to the British taxpayer. 

They could not be sure, in the light of such information as they 
had, of any really stable continuance of the Soviet Government. 
There might be for a long while a Communist Party—not Stalin 
and Rykoff, etc., because they were all at loggerheads. There 
might be worse communism, there might be Fascism, or there 
might be anything. But it was extremely difficult to continue the 
present position for even six months in the form in which it was 
now. A little while ago there was a quarrel between Stalin and 
Rykoff, and Stalin gave Rykoff sick leave, an appropriate form of 
dismissal. Rykoff went away, and Stalin thought he could have a 
holiday and also went away. Then Rykoff came back and Stalin 
came back, and they arranged that they should both go away and 
come back the same day. That was not a stable state of affairs, 
that was not permanent, apart from any question as to what was 
to follow. They had been asked to depend on the reliability of 
official statistics and 6n the five-year plans of the Soviet Govern- 
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ment which were put before them. But no one could guarantee 
that in three or four years all these plans would not have come to 
nothing. That was the view of competent critics outside; and 
probably they would be told something on that subject by others 
who knew more about the economic condition of Russia than 
he did. 

Those seemed to him to be the chief points for them to con- 
sider. As to the future of Russia, he had never had any doubt 
at all. Russia represented one-seventh of the world; and 
probably for its size it was the richest part of the world. That 
was what the Germans thought. One of them wrote of Siberia 
in 1917: “‘ This country in competent hands would be a second 
North America.’’ He had no fear for the Russian people, because 
the Russian people were in the main winning. The Communist 
papers were recently complaining right and left that what was 
growing up was individualistic initiative, and that even in the 
Communist Party itself. He had no fear for the Russian people, 
and no fear for the future relations between the Russian people 
and Great Britain, when both were free. 


Summary of discussion following the above address. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ALFRED KNOX said that the last time he was 
on the platform with Sir Bernard Pares was in Petrograd in 1917. 
They had to talk about the objects of the War at a soldier’s meeting. 
Sir Bernard was dining with him that night, and, like a Professor, he 
turned up three-quarters of an hour late. However, at the meeting 
he made a very stirring address, as he had done to-night, and he 
hoped he convinced some of the wavering soldiers to carry on their duty 
and fight a little longer. He agreed very much with what Sir Bernard 
had told them, though he took a rather more lenient view than he 
(Sir Alfred Knox) would be inclined to do. The point which weighed 
with him was whether it was right to trade with a country which had 
seized the property of traders who had done a good deal to build up 
the industry of Russia and which had never made any attempt to give 
those traders compensation of any kind. He knew the late British 
Government and the present Government were in favour of trading with 
Russia, and that America said: “ Trade with Russia”; but America 
had never been robbed to the same extent as our own nationals. 
Sir Bernard had spoken about the relations of America with the Soviet 
Government, and referred to what Mr. Kellogg had said; but he had 
something later than that. The Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Matthew Wool, wrote to Mr. Stimson, the 
present Secretary of State, protesting against any idea of recognising 
the Soviet Government. He said in his protest that he reaffirmed the 
position of the American Federation of Labour with regard to the 
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Soviet despotism. “ The Federation has not wavered in its position 
on this question since it was thrust upon the American people by the 
forceful overthrow of the Kerensky Government. Our position is 
based upon fundamental principles, and not on any sort of opportunism 
or changing self-interest; and for that reason the position we have 
taken is sound at all times, as sound to-day as in the beginning.” Those 
were very remarkable words. Sir Bernard had said he was against a 
boycott. He supposed it was too late to think of boycott now, but 
personally he would have been in favour of a boycott when Bolshevism 
started, unless the Bolshevik Government had given up all idea of 
propaganda. To go through the farce of pretending to be friendly with 
a Government which was doing all in its power to thwart and oppose 
one’s policy in every part of the world did not seem an attitude worthy 
of a Great Power. Also it did not seem to him to be practical common- 
sense, for, after all, had not the Russian Government opposed us in 
China, and was it not opposing us in India? In fact, it never rested. 
We had the authority of the present Prime Minister for saying that there 
was an intimate connection between the Third International and the 
Soviet Government. Everybody knew that the Third International 
could not exist for a moment if it did not get funds from the Soviet 
Government. Did not the Third International subsidise parties in 
this country? Did not it subsidise agitation against Britain in China 
and in India? Those were some of the points he wanted to put before 
the meeting. He believed in the future of Russia; but the question 
was whether we, as a Power friendly to the Russian people, were going 
to defer the deliverance of the Russian people by making the position 
of the Soviet Government easier. There was no doubt that its economic 
difficulties were great; and the more we traded with it, the easier it 
would make its position. If we were going to sell our good name, 
and resume diplomatic relations with the Russian Government, which 
was our open enemy in every part of the world, he would like to know 
what the mess of pottage was for which our good name was to be bar- 
tered. We had the figures for the trade Great Britain did in 1913 
with the countries which then formed Imperial Russia. We imported 
from those countries in 1913 about £40,000,000 worth. Last year, 
1928, we imported {48,000,000. This area included the present 
Soviet Government of Russia, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania 
and Poland. It was quite true that Galicia had gone into Poland, 
but, on the other hand, Bessarabia had joined Roumania, so the 
area was more or less the same. It was true that British exports to 
those countries had gone down. They had gone down by about 
£10,000,000, from £27,000,000 to £17,000,000. But that was not our 
fault. There was a certain amount of political spite in the action 
of the Soviet Government since relations were broken off in 1927. 
That Government placed as many of its orders as it possibly could else- 
where. The question was whether, if we resumed diplomatic relations, 
giving the Soviet freedom to carry on its propaganda, was this step 
going to give us enough trade and enough orders to make up for the 
No, 5.—VOL. VITI. LL 
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dangerous risk we should run? Personally he was unalterably opposed 
to such an attitude. He had been called a Die-hard, but he did not 
mind that. He was unalterably opposed to any relations with any 
country which did not behave in a civilised manner towards friendly 
nations. 


CoLoneL H. C. STEVENS asked, in the event of a small firm wishing 
to trade with Russia, would it be obligatory for them to trade with 
the Russian Government? He did not think they would wish to do 
this, but would probably prefer to trade with a firm of similar standing. 

What he would particularly like to ask the lecturer was, what 
chance would an English firm have of meeting fair dealing from an 
ordinary Russian firm? When he was in Russia there was a good deal 
of corruption, and did this still continue under the present régime ? 


Mr. STAFFORD TALBOT, of the British Russian Gazette, said that he 
had been somewhat surprised at the speeches which had been made. 
He was himself a Conservative. He had recently been in Russia, which 
was a place which he had known for many years, and he disagreed 
almost entirely with every word General Knox had said. Sir Bernard 
Pares had talked very interestingly, but his speech was like a book 
in its utter lack of perspective. He did not think either General Knox 
or Sir Bernard Pares had even mentioned the unemployed. 

He was in Russia recently on behalf of a large company, and he 
was also the proprietor of a paper, which some of them might call 
“ Bolshevik,” but he thought it was necessary to try and get into touch 
with the one hundred and fifty million people populating a sixth of the 
earth. The Americans and the Germans were getting ahead of this 
country. They were trading with Russia very successfully. 

It was frequently asked, “‘ Would you give credit to Russia? ” 
He wanted them to know that millions of credits were being given to- 
day by this country to Russia. 


Str BERNARD PareEs: At whose risk? 


Mr. STAFFORD TALBOT: At our risk, that is, the risk of British 
industrialists. 


SiR BERNARD PareEs: I am talking of Government credit. 


Mr. STAFFORD TALBOT said he was speaking of credits given by 
British banks and firms, and without wishing in any way to be rude, 
he thought that professors and army men should not butt into business. 
He radically differed from Sir Alfred Knox, even though he too (Mr. 
Talbot) was a creditor of Russia and had for some years been con- 
nected with the Association of British Creditors of Russia, which 
Association he had actually started, and had been the first Chairman 
of its Executive Committee. But after a time, he saw that it appeared 
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to be run in the interests of particular individuals and large concerns, 
and not for the benefit of the average British creditor or British trade 
and industry in general. 

This country wanted foreign trade. It was no use saying they could 
cut out one hundred and fifty millions of Russian customers because 
they did not like the way they spoke or looked or something of that 
kind. The fact remained that they had shown themselves correct and 
honest in their business dealings with all the world since they became 
a Republic, and determined to lift themselves to the standards of 
industry and culture obtaining in other great countries. 

As regards private British claims against Soviet Russia in respect of 
confiscation and nationalisation, Mr. Talbot maintained that fair and 
equitable satisfaction for these losses could be secured for private British 
creditors if the great British Banks would agree to adopt a broader, 
more constructive and more helpful policy towards the New Russia 
and shake themselves free from the influence of our Die-hard politicians. 
Conciliation and a constructive policy could easily do what blind 
prejudice and hostility would never succeed in accomplishing. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD said, speaking as an ex-Member of the 
Presidium of the Third International, the last speaker had seriously 
perturbed him, because he had a number of pounds deposited with one 
of the Big Five banks, and he had just had it conveyed to him that 
credits were being extended by these banks to this unstable Soviet 
Republic. He was seriously thinking to-morrow morning of going 
round to the Bank manager and withdrawing all his deposits, because 
he was afraid he would lose what little property he had, because 
apparently it had been loaned to the Soviet Republic. But his difficulty 
would be very great because, if he withdrew it from that Bank and took 
it round to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, or to the 
National City Bank of New York, or to the Deutsche Bank, or to any 
of these other great concerns which had as a matter of fact a number of 
voting shareholders, almost as numerous as some of the smaller demo- 
cratic States still left in Europe, he would find that they also were 
extending credits to Soviet Russia. Therefore, he was wondering quite 
where he was. Apparently it was generally recognised by these people 
that it was safe to extend credit in that way. He was glad that some 
reference had been made to the activities of the Germans and of the 
Americans. When he was in New York a matter of two and a half 
years ago, one of the managing heads of the biggest bank there was 
anxious to have his opinion as to the stability of the Soviet Republic. 
It was doing a very great business with Russia, just as they knew Mr. 
Reginald McKenna and the Midland Bank, which was the largest Bank 
in the world, apparently also had wished to do trade with Russia, and 
probably would have done so if the late Member for Twickenham had 
been translated to the House of Lords a little earlier. He had been 
much interested in Professor Pares’ remarks regarding propaganda. 
Of course, there had been propaganda and there was propaganda. 
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Whether they recognised Russia or whether they did not recognise 
Russia, the propaganda would continue. The subsidy was coming in 
to-day, and the subsidy had come in ever since 1918. They might 
ask him how it came in. It came in by all kinds of roads and in all 
kinds of ways—in different ways every few months.. As rapidly as 
the authorities found one way and closed that, it came in in another 
way. He did not think it would be possible to close the avenues, and 
he was not concerned to close them. He had been a member of the 
Presidium of the Communist International and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party in London, and he 
knew something about the finances of the Party. He knew how the 
money came in; but still more did he wish, when he was on the Execu- 
tive, to know where some of it went to. No accounts were kept, but 
a number of people did very well indeed out of it. Those things would 
always happen when there was no proper system of accountancy. He 
would say to them, “ After all, you have no reason to be afraid in this 
country of propaganda, have you? Why are you so alarmed?” So 
long as the people would return to Parliament men like Sir Alfred 
Knox, he did not think there was any particular danger that the 
propaganda money would result in the overthrow of King George V. 
If they left the miners, the iron and steel workers, and the cotton 
operatives in the position in which they were, if they left the great 
factories in Lincoln and Gainsborough year after year without orders, 
then they were building up trouble, and even Mr. Saklatvala might get 
his seat back, or he might win a seat in Lincoln. But he wondered 
why they were so afraid. Surely they did not think that the idea of 
Bolshevism was going to count unless the material conditions were 
favourable to its growth. If so, they did not know anything about 
Bolshevism. They must face up to the fact that that propaganda 
would continue, and the subsidy would probably continue. They 
would continue to send their money here and waste their money here. 
But what was wanted was to get the workers of England back to work. 
Bridges required to be built in Russia; and they wanted that bridge 
material not to come from Poland, but to come from the British works 
on the Tees. They wanted railway material out of Birmingham and 
out of Sheffield, and textile machinery out of Accrington. Why should 
not the works in those places have just as many workers exployed as 
he saw in the Skoda works at Pilsen, or in the Krupp works at Essen? 
Why must they continue to say: ‘“‘ Let the orders go to Germany ! 
Let the orders go to Czecho-Slovakia! Let the orders go to Sweden ! 
Let the orders go to the United States!” 

Were they going to sacrifice the interests of this country for ever to 
their own class prejudices, because if they were, then they were going 
to get revolution in this country before they were very much older. 


Mr. ARTHUR MARSHALL was sure they had all listened with great 
interest to Sir Bernard Pares’ historical remarks with regard to Russia. 
He said very truly that the Russian Government changed, and changed 
very rapidly. Not long ago he had the pleasure of hearing him speak 
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about Russia, and his remarks were somewhat different to his remarks 
that evening. That was accounted for by the changes which had 
taken place in Russia since he spoke them. He had alluded to the three 
sides of the Communist Party, and had said that he regarded the Third 
International as being weaker. On the other occasion he alluded to it 
as being extremely strong. He quite agreed with him, to-day it 
certainly was much weaker. With regard to England, he did not think 
there was any doubt that Russia had learnt her lesson, and that pro- 
paganda over here was not very useful, because we could trust our 
own people absolutely. There would be no revolution in England, 
because we could trust the people. The important thing they had to 
do was to look after them as much as possible, and do what they could 
to improve their conditions. One of the ways in which that could be 
done was to trade with Russia. His own company had been trading 
with Russia all the time. Most other companies who previously had 
traded with Russia still traded with Russia, despite Sir Alfred Knox’s 
remarks. Sir Alfred Knox said: “Do not trade with Russia, because 
Russia has not paid her debts.”” Those of us who were trading and had 
traded with Russia wish to continue to trade with Russia, in order to 
put her in a position as soon as possible of being able to pay her debts. 
That was what they wanted to see. They were sufferers. His own 
company was a very large sufferer; and there were many in the same 
position. They lost everything practically, but because they had 
lost everything, that was no reason for sitting down and doing nothing 
to try and get back what had been lost. There was a chance, when 
finance and industry had once more become stabilised in Russia, a 
chance which they ought to take advantage of in every way possible. 
The next point Sir Bernard Pares alluded to was the question of the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. It was true that diplomatic recog- 
nition once given could never be withdrawn; but diplomatic relations 
certainly had been broken off as a result of the Arcos raid. The con- 
ditions resulting from that breach certainly had not improved trade. 
Lots of orders which were intended to be given to them were switched 
off at once to America, or to Germany, which meant that employment 
for this country was undoubtedly lessened. He would like to make a 
few remarks on one point regarding the 1922 Trade Agreement. The 
1922 Trade Agreement was merely intended to be an introductory 
agreement. It contained in its last two clauses a recognition, by 
Russia, of her liability for past indebtedness, and of her liability to pay 
compensation to people who had suffered losses as a result of the 
Russian Revolution; but it stated that such liabilities Russia would 
not be called upon to implement until such time as a further treaty had 
been entered into. That was in 1922, and to-day it was 1929, and that 
further treaty had not yet been signed. The delay which had taken 
place certainly had caused difficulties, and above all things it had 
prevented the granting of long-term Russian loans, because without a 
debt settlement, without a settlement of claims, there was not the 
slightest question that long-term Russian loans could not be received 
by Russia in the same way as they could be received by all the other 
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Governments in Europe and elsewhere. The Labour Government 
did make an attempt to get the Treaty through, but went down on it, 
perhaps quite wisely, because some of the clauses in those Treaties 
provided for a Britlsh Government guaranteed loan. As traders they 
did not want a British Government guarantee. They wanted the con- 
ditions between this country and Russia to be so sound and so stable 
that loans would be put up by finance in the normal way, without any 
adventitious British Government guarantee, which was really creating 
a condition of affairs which was essentially neither permanent nor 
stable. Governments could be changed, and the succeeding Govern- 
ment could retract what the previous Government had done. But if a 
condition of affairs was built up which meant that the financial interests 
in this country were prepared to put up long-term loans, that signified 
financial stability and that was what traders wanted. The other point. 
was the question of propaganda. On propaganda he agreed very much 
with the last speaker. So long as there was any semblance of the 
Third International existing, one was bound to have propaganda. He 
put it to them that they also had their propaganda when they wanted 
it, either against Russia or against anybody else. During the War, 
Germany was the subject of propaganda, and so long as Russia thought 
that was where her road lay, she would continue propaganda; but he 
did not think the propaganda would really be very serious in its effects. 
Sir Bernard Pares said that he was not in agreement with giving Govern- 
ment credits, but he understood he would not object so much to private 
credits; and, as he had said, his own company and many other com- 
panies who had previously traded with Russia, and despite the fact that 
they had lost a great deal, were giving long-term credits at the present 
time. 


Mr. J. Y. Smmpson thought most people agreed that the Govern- 
ment certainly ought not to advance credits to Russia. On the other 
hand, let traders be encouraged to go in and trade, on their own account. 
With regard to recognition, however, he had always felt from the 
beginning that that was the right thing to do. The only way to 
beat bad ideas was by infecting the people holding them with better 
ideas. If we did not believe that our own ideas were better, then 
what was the use of them? It showed a remarkable lack of courage 
and lack of belief in ourselves and the ideas for which Great Britain 
stood that we had not seriously recognised Russia. The best way to 
get rid of a miasma was to let in the fresh air. In any case you could 
not satisfactorily ostracise one-sixth of the world and its inhabitants. 
He was interested in what might prove to be the side attack on Bol- 
shevism involved in Mr. Henry Ford’s thirty-million-dollar contract 
with Russia. Certainly for that manufacturer Russia was a fine field 
for mass production. But wherever his works were situated he would 
pay good wages. It would be an area of contentment. The people 
would begin to ask, ‘‘ Why has it not been like this all along?” 
In that kind of way would begin to come about what was inevit- 
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able, viz. the settling of the account of the Russian people with the 
Bolsheviks. 


Miss NESTI SANDERS, speaking with regard to relationship between 
trade and diplomatic representation, pointed out that the United 
States had done a very much bigger trade with Russia than Great 
Britain had ever done, although they (the U.S.) had from the outset 
refused to recognise Soviet Russia, or to have any diplomatic relations 
with that country. It had been said with regard to propaganda, that 
we could trust the good sense of our own people; but might she point 
out that it was not so-very long ago that we had had a general strike in 
England, which it was now proved had been a quite definite attempt at 
revelution on the part of a certain section. It had been urged that 
tue existence of diplomatic relations did not increase propaganda, but 
she thought it was conceded that Russian Communist propaganda had 
very much increased in England when they had a large diplomatic 
representation here. Probably diplomatic relations were of great 
~ service to trade everywhere under normal conditions; but surely under 
the circumstances it was rather questionable whether that was the case 
with Russia. There was, moreover, the danger of increased propa- 
ganda throughout the Empire, where, in India, for instance, it would be 
most dangerous. 


The Chairman, MAJor-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM, said that the 
discussion appeared to him to have narrowed down Sir Bernard Pares’ 
main points to the single question of whether diplomatic relations 
with Russia should be resumed or not. Almost every speaker had 
agreed that we should trade with Russia, and without credits trade was 
impossible, the two went together. There remained only the third 
point of diplomatic relations. 

For his own part, he would like to ask Sir Bernard Pares, in summing 
up the discussion, to say something about the food problem in Russia. 
He had himself been in Moscow about five weeks ago for two and a half 
days. Even in so short a time it was possible to see that the food 
position was extremely critical. 


Str BERNARD Parks, in reply, said that Colonel Stevens had asked 
whether there were any honest Russians, and whether there was 
anyone with whom it was worth trading. His opinion was that the 
future trading between this country and Russia should, whenever that 
was possible, be done through the co-operative societies. Russian 
co-operation, if unhampered by the Government, was based entirely on 
principles which we recognised as our own. They were always saying 
to him: ‘‘We are on Rochdale lines.” Co-operation, to them, 
meant the joint action, the free collaboration of a number of inde- 
pendent individual wills, and did not mean simply the observance 
of a circular sent down from the Government, To his mind there 
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lay the future of Russia, and a great many other people shared that 
view. 

One difficulty was getting rid of the foreign trade monopoly in 
Russia. There were three so-called ‘‘ commanding heights ” held fast 
by the Soviet Government, which knew the flood was rising. What 
were those commanding heights? One was the complete monopoly of 
political power; another the complete monopoly of the Press; and the 
third was the complete monopoly of foreign trade. Mr. Marshall was 
much better informed on many of these questions than he was, but he 
wondered whether he had heard that the country which had best of 
all tackled the foreign trade monopoly of Russia was Turkey, which 
had said: ‘‘ We will do the same sort of thing on our side,” with 
the result that the Bolshevists have now found it convenient to 
open the frontier to Turkey. Personally he did not under present 
conditions anticipate any very great trade, as at present the only 
medium of communication with Russia was the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which utterly denied the commercial principles in which we 
believed. 

His old friend, Mr. Talbot, had spoken a good deal about the 
British unemployed; but he would like to mention the Russian unem- 
ployed. They were sixty per cent. That was the effect of the Com- 
munist legislation on the industrial population, which was to be more 
assisted by communism than any other class. The population of 
Russia was close on a hundred and fifty millions. The industrial 
population was now three millions, but when the Bolsheviks came into 
power it was eleven millions. That was what had happened to Russian 
industry under Marxist doctrines as interpreted by the Bolsheviks. 
Mr. Talbot said that they ought not to be annoyed because the Russians 
did not have quite the same ways as we had; but he thought they had 
better stop doing certain things before this country committed itself 
te intimate relations with them; for instance, they killed people 
for disagreement with their opinions. He would like to make it once 
more absolutely clear that when he spoke of credits, he meant Govern- 
ment credits. Traders, if they wished to trade, would trade at their 
own risk. They knew their business better than he did; and, if they 
lost their money, that was their own look-out. But he was entirely 
against Government credits, and practically everyone shared his view 
on that point. 

Mr. Benson had spoken of propaganda, and had agreed with him 
that our best guarantee was the good sense of our population. But 
perhaps Mr. Benson would pardon him if he suggested a slight amend- 
ment on what he had said on one point? When speaking on the 
subject of Russia in various big towns in England, he had himself 
found that directly Arcos had gone, things were very much easier, and 
there was practically no opposition. They had gathered from the 
very interesting remarks of Mr. Newbold that the Communist Party 
was more or less on paper, and was subsidised. When the subsidy 
went, the propaganda went too. And now, if one went to speak in a 
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place like Birmingham, one had much less opposition to face than 
one had while Arcos was here. That was his experience. 


Mr. WALTON NEWBOLD remarked that the propaganda was still 
coming in. It was not so much the absence of Arcos as the general 
change in the political situation that accounted for what Sir Bernard 
Pares had been speaking of. 


SIR BERNARD ParEs agreed that that was true to a certain extent. 
On the general question, what they had to do was to insist upon Russia 
playing the British game, instead of the extremely dishonest and 
unpleasant game which they played themselves. If we insisted upon 
that, we could win. Of that he was perfectly certain. If we liked, 
we had the Russians in our pockets—literally in our pockets. The 
chief thing that Stalin, Rykoff, Trotsky and any section of the Com- 
munist Party wanted was credits, and they could not get on without 
them. They realised perfectly well the ridiculous position to which 
they had brought themselves. They had said: ‘‘ We are going to 
destroy capitalism all over the world”; and then they came and 
asked the capitalists for money to carry on. He would seriously like 
to ask: Whom were they going to ask for money when they had 
destroyed all the capitalist world? The English way was winning; 
and the English became the winners when the Russians had to ask for 
their money. They would get it on the English terms, and on no 
other terms. That, to his mind, was at the bottom of the whole 
situation. 

The Chairman had asked whether he would say one word about 
the food position. That was very interesting. Lenin always under- 
stood that the Russian peasant was the most unsuitable material for 
communist propaganda one could have. The Russian peasant was a 
small property man. True, he wanted to have more land in any way 
that he could get it. When he did not get it through the agrarian riots 
of 1905, he took it through the Government scheme of Stolypin in 
1907 and 1908. Once he got the land, he turned it into his own pro- 
perty. Communism did not fit in with that idea; and for that reason 
Lenin had to retreat from communism. The first attempt made by 
him and his colleagues to apply wholesale communism resulted in the 
starvation of Russia. The peasant was informed that the grain grow- 
ing on his land was common property—then he stopped growing it. 
The towns were starved out, and Lenin retreated, and had the courage 
to say: “‘ I am beaten by the peasants.” Stalin was trying the same 
game over again. Lenin was clever, but Stalin was not clever, and he 
was obviously failing again. 

Lenin had seen the difficulties of the situation. If aman stood up 
and said: ‘‘ Lenin is all wrong,” he could be removed. Lenin was 
strong enough to do that, and he did not scruple to doit. But Stalin 
was trying to force the whole peasant world to change its habits, which 
it wasdetermined not to do unless somebody was standing behind with a 
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revolver forcing them to do it; and there were not enough revolvers 
to go round. According to their own figures there were one million 
members of the Communist Party in Russia; to these add two million 
Young Communists between fourteen and twenty-three, and two 
million boy and girl communists between ten and sixteen. One million 
adult communists in Russia, and there must be something like 110 
million peasants! So there were not enough revolvers to go round; 
and when no one was looking, the peasant walked in exactly the 
opposite direction to that which the Bolshevist intended. 

Stalin’s plan, apparently, was to drive the thrifty peasant out of 
existence and at the same time to export grain. Perhaps someone 
would tell him how those two things could be done together? To drive 
out of existence the peasant who grew the surplus grain, and at the 
same time to export grain to England and get credits, was something 
which no one could do. Nothing on earth could ever reconcile that 
contradiction. 

The result of what Stalin had done was to make the peasant more 
articulate and more clear in his political demands than he had ever 
been before. The most striking presentation of peasant demands.that 
he had known was published something like two or three weeks ago. 
These were the six demands as the Russian peasants had put them to 
the Soviet Government: (1) Restore the ballot. That was horse-sense. 
They had not had a free election since the Bolsheviks came in. (2) 
Abolish the practice of sending down from the Communist Party a 
list of names to be elected. That was horse-sense again. (3) Equalise 
the peasant’s vote with the workers’ vote. There were two or three 
million workmen, and there were 110 million peasants. (4) Abandon 
all taxes on thrift. (5)—this was very striking—Abolish collective 
farming; and (6) Secure an absolutely free and open market for the sale 
of grain. That meant hauling down the flag, and hauling it down 
pretty quick. That was, practically, the position up to date; and, 
therefore, they would see that the peasant attitude on the food question 


was, as the Chairman had said, by far the most important question in 
Russia, 
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THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN-FILIPINO RELATIONS, 
1899-1929 3 
By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 
(Honorary Information Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


THE thirty years of American occupation of the Philippine 
Islands fall naturally into two periods: the first of seventeen 
years (1899-1916), from the beginning of organised government 
under military control to the passing of the Jones Act by the 
U.S. Congress; and the second, of thirteen years’ duration, from 
that date to the present. Alternatively the same thirty years 
may be regarded as falling into three sections—before, during 
and after the Governor-Generalship of the Hon. Francis Burton 
Harrison (1913-20), for it was under his administration that the 
events occurred, notably the first four years of government under 
the Jones Law of 1916, which have brought forth the present 
political situation in the Islands. 

The first contact between Americans and Filipinos took place 
almost immediately after the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War in April 1898. Anxious to utilise the spirit of insurrection 
which existed in the Philippine Islands, United States consular 
officials in Singapore and Hongkong approached the Filipino 
political exile, General Aguinaldo, with a view to his reorganising 
his revolutionary army (disbanded after the abortive rising of 
1896-97) as a support for Admiral Dewey’s squadron, then about 
to attack Manila. Aguinaldo agreed to this plan, firmly believing 
that therein lay the hope of Philippine independence, and on 
May roth, just nineteen days after the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet off Cavite in Manila Bay, he returned to Manila on board 
a U.S. warship, and at once set about gathering his former 
followers around him. Ina short space of time General Aguinaldo 
had an army of some twenty well-equipped regiments which 
inflicted several considerable defeats on the Spaniards, and 
completed the investment of Manila by land while Dewey block- 
aded the town from the sea. Up till the arrival of the American 
land forces commanded by General Anderson in July, Aguinaldo, 
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together with his army and government, worked in perfect 
harmony with Admiral Dewey, rendering him, on his own ad- 
mission, very valuable assistance. 

In so doing General Aguinaldo was convinced that he was 
paving the way not only for the liberation of the Filipino people 
from Spain, but for their immediate independence. He alleged 
that the U.S. consuls who had first approached him in Singapore 
and Hongkong had given him assurances to the effect that a 
Filipino Government would be recognised and that Admiral 
Dewey had confirmed this promise on board his flagship on the 
day of Aguinaldo’s arrival. All three officials subsequently cate- 
gorically denied the allegations, but there is little doubt of the 
impression which their remarks, whatever they may have been, 
had made upon the mind of the Filipinoleader. In full confidence, 
therefore, of American support, Aguinaldo, concurrently with his 
campaign against the Spaniards, proceeded with the organisation 
of his government and of the administration of the country. 
Filipino independence was proclaimed on June 5th, 1898, “‘ under 
the protection of the Mighty and Humane North American 
Nation,” and Aguinaldo was later elected President of the 
Philippine Republic. 

The first blow to the sublime confidence of the Filipinos in 
American recognition was on August 12th, 1898, when, in the 
Protocol of Peace signed at Washington between the United 
States and Spanish representatives, no mention was made of the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, the “‘ control, disposition 
and government ”’ of which was to be determined by the subse- 
.quent treaty of peace. Two days later Manila surrendered, but 
under the articles of capitulation the Philippine army received 
no recognition, nor was it allowed to occupy the city. 

It gradually dawned on President Aguinaldo that the United 
States Government were going back on what he conceived to 
be their solemn pledges of independence, and he despatched his 
ablest lieutenant, Sefior Agoncillo, first to Washington and later 
to the peace conference in Paris in October-December, to make 
good the claim of the Filipinos. Agoncillo’s mission failed 
signally; he was not officially received either in America or in 
France. American diplomacy and commerce had been awakened, 
the first to the importance of a base in the Far East, the second 
to the potential economic resources of the Islands. President 
McKinley declared the mission of the United States to be “‘ to 
educate the Filipinos and uplift and civilise and Christianise 
them.’”’ As a result, the United States, by Article III of the 
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Treaty of Paris (December roth, 1898), received the cession of 
the Philippine Islands from Spain, who received the sum of 
$20,000,000 as purchase-money. 

The treaty met with violent opposition from the “ anti- 
imperialist ’”’ party in the United States Senate, and an amend- 
ment disclaiming all intention of maintaining permanent control 
over the Islands met with a tied vote, the Vice-President giving 
his casting vote against it. However, on February 4th, 1899, the 
tension between the American and Filipino armies, which ever 
since August had faced one another across the city boundaries 
of Manila, finally snapped altogether. Outpost firing occurred 
which developed into something of an engagement, and hostilities 
definitely opened next day. This event made certain the passage 
of the treaty through the Senate and destroyed for ever Aguin- 
aldo’s dream of an independent republic. 

The hostilities which thus broke out in February 1899 con- 
tinued in the form of open warfare until the end of that year, 
when the Filipino defence was broken down. Aguinaldo then 
issued an order for guerilla warfare, and this was maintained in a 
more or less desultory fashion until his capture by General 
Funston in March rgo0r. Aguinaldo then took the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and advised his followers to do 
likewise. 

Meanwhile the American Government was taking steps to 
transfer the government of the country from the military to the 
civil authorities as soon as the insurrection should have been 
suppressed. In March 1899 there arrived from Washington a 
Commission headed by President Jacob Gould Schurman of 
Cornell University (later Minister to China and Ambassador to 
Berlin), charged with the task of facilitating ‘“‘ the must humane, 
pacific and effective extension of authority throughout these 
islands, and to secure, with the least possible delay, the benefits 
of a wise and generous protection of life and property to the 
inhabitants.”’ 

The Commission was greatly hampered in its activities by 
reason of the insurrection; it did, however, help to enlighten 
the Filipino people on the motives of the American Government. 
It further conducted certain abortive negotiations with the 
insurrectos, gathered a wealth of information on the situation in 
general and furnished a valuable report to the President, wherein 
it recommended a territorial form of government with an elective 
lower house and an upper house half elected and half nominated. 
The Commission added further : 
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“The United States cannot withdraw from the Philippines, 
We are there and duty binds us to remain. There is no escape 
from our responsibility to the Filipinos and to mankind for the 
government of the Archipelago and the amelioration of the 
conditions of its inhabitants. 

“ The Filipinos are wholly unprepared for independence, and 
if independence were given to them, they could not maintain it.” 


In April 1900, President McKinley appointed the second 
Philippine Commission, of which the Hon. William Howard Taft, 
later President of the United States and Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was president, and Messrs. Luke E. Wright, 
Henry C. Ide, Dean C. Worcester and Bernard Moses were 
members. Of these latter, the two first later succeeded Mr. Taft 
as Governor-General, and Mr. Worcester had been a member 
of the first Commission. This Commission was empowered 
gradually to assimilate the executive functions of the military 
administration already established. It was granted full legislative 
powers. 

In his instructions to the Commission President McKinley 
emphasised the fact that the government which they were about 
to establish 


“is designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of 
our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace and prosperity 
of the people of the Philippine Islands.” 


The Filipino people themselves were to be granted as much voice 
in their local government as could be safely given them, thereby 
implementing President McKinley’s previous statement, that 


“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to 
civilise, to educate in the science of self-government.” 


The Commission assumed its legislative power on September 
Ist, but for the time being the executive functions of government 
were retained by the military governor. A year later, however, 
in June 1901, by Presidential Executive Order, these functions 
were handed over to the Commission, and on July 4th Mr. Taft 
was inaugurated first civil governor of the Philippines. On the 
first anniversary of the assumption of the legislative powers by 
the Commission (September Ist, 1901), a further step was taken 
towards giving the Filipino people a share in the government of 
their own country by increasing the membership of the Com- 
mission from five to eight, the three additional members being 
Filipinos. At a later date a fourth Filipino member was added. 
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Up till 1902 all appointments to the Philippines had been 
made by the President of the United States by virtue of his office 
as Commander-in-Chief, but in that year Congress voted a 
Philippine Organic Law, ratifying the action of the President, 
but stating that in future the appointments of Governor-General, 
Vice-Governor, members of the Philippine Commission and heads 
of Government departments should be made with the advice 
and consent of the United States Senate. The Philippine Act 
further provided for the creation of a lower house of Legislature 
to be known as the Philippine Assembly. This provision was to 
come into force at the discretion of the President of the United 
States, the necessary conditions being general and complete peace 
throughout the Islands, the taking and publication of a census, 
and the lapse of two years after such publication. President 
Roosevelt considered that these conditions were established and 
complied with in 1907, and on October 16th the Assembly, 
having been duly elected in the preceding July, was inaugurated. 
At the same time the Assembly received the right to appoint two 
resident Philippine Commissioners to Washington, who should 
sit and speak, but not vote, in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Thus whereas from 1gor to 1907 the Islands had been adminis- 
tered by the Philippine Commission alone, a form of bi-cameral 
government was now introduced, the Commission, five Americans 
and four Filipinos, forming the upper house, and the Assembly, 
composed entirely of Filipinos, the lower. This system continued 
until the election of the democrat-candidate, Woodrow Wilson, 
to the Presidency of the United States in 1912. 

Ever since Mr. Bryan’s “ anti-imperial’’ campaign at the 
elections of 1900, the Democratic Party had included a Philippine 
Independence plank on their electoral platform. In November 
1912, Mr. Wilson’s policy declared that— 


“We condemn the experiment in imperialism as an inexcus- 
able blunder which has involved us in enormous expense, brought 
us weakness instead of strength, and laid our Nation open to the 
charge of abandonment of the fundamental doctrine of self- 
government. We favour an immediate declaration of the Nation’s 
purpose to recognise the independence of the Philippine Islands 
as_soon as a stable government can be established, such inde- 
pendence to be guaranteed by us until the neutralisation of the 
Islands can be secured by treaty with other Powers.” 


It is one of the gravest features of the Philippine problem that 
it has been made a subject for American party politics. There is 
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no American policy towards the Philippines. The fact that a 
continuous policy of gradual participation in government was 
maintained in the Philippine Islands during the years 1900-12 is 
due solely to the fact that the Republican party won the 
presidential elections of 1900, 1904 and 1908. They lost in 1912, 
and the brake adjusted was at once released by the Democrats, 
and the Filipino people immediately precipitated into the dangers 
and temptations of an advanced form of self-government. 

President Wilson’s first act in pursuance of his new Philippine 
policy was to remove Governor-General Cameron Forbes at eight 
days’ notice and to replace him by a New York Congressman, 
the Hon. Francis Burton Harrison, who for years had been a 
prominent supporter of Filipino independence and who, on his 
arrival in Manila, publicly described himself as “‘ Filipino in all 
but race.” Mr. Harrison was the first of the six governors-general 
to have seen no previous service in the Philippine Islands, and 
it is interesting to note that of his five predecessors, all appointed 
by Republican administrations, three, Wright, Smith and Forbes, 
had been Democrats. At the same time all the five American and 
three of the four Filipino members of the Philippine Commission 
were removed and replaced by new men. 

Governor-General Harrison’s inauguration was taken as the 
opportunity to announce that in future the Filipinos would be 
given the majority on the Philippine Commission, thereby giving 
them control over both Houses of Legislature. The Governor- 
General on the day of his arrival initiated his policy of “‘ Filipinisa- 
tion” of the Government by calling for the resignation of the 

.Americans in the Government offices. To such an extent was 
this policy maintained that whereas on January Ist, 1913, there 
were 2623 Americans in Government service, on July Ist, 1921, 
there were but 614. During the same period the number of 
Filipino Government servants increased from 6363 in 1913 to 
13,240 in 1921. The successors to the American heads of depart- 
ments were not always chosen with the necessary amount of 
care as to their qualifications. 

While Governor-General Harrison was engaged in “ Filipinis- 
ing ’’ in Manila, the United States Congress, firm in its Democrat 
majority, gave loose rein to the anti-imperialists and the supporters 
of independence. The first attempt was made in 1914, when 
Congressman William A. Jones of Virginia introduced a Bill in 
the Lower House granting Philippine independence in 1921. 
This Bill failed of passage, but two years later Mr. Jones returned 
to the charge with a re-drafted Bill, which on August 29th, 1916, 
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became the new Organic Law of the Philippine Islands, super- 
seding the Philippine Act of 1902. 

Historically, the most important part of the Jones Act was its 
preamble, for it contained a definite declaration of purpose of the 
United States towards the people of the Philippine Islands. 


‘‘ Whereas it is, and always has been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to reorganise their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established therein, and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it 
is desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines 
as large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them 
without, in the meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States, in order that, by 
the use and exercise of the popular franchise and governmental 
powers, they may be the better prepared to fully assume the 
responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of complete inde- 
pendence... .” 


The Jones Law did away with the Philippine Commission and 
Assembly, substituting for them the Governor-General and his 
cabinet, an elective Philippine Senate and an elective House of 
Representatives. Right of election was limited to the civilised 
peoples, the Moros and other non-Christian tribes being repre- 
sented in both houses of legislature by senators and repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Governor-General. The right of 
appointment to Government posts, which had hitherto been 
vested in the President of the United States with advice and 
consent of the American Senate, was now vested in the Governor- 
General, the Philippine Senate having the right to confirm, or 
decline to confirm, any such appointments. The only appoint- 
ments nc" .nade by the President are those of Governor-General, 
Vice-Gov-uor, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the Insular 
Auditor and the Deputy Auditor. The Governor-General has 
the right of veto over any Act passed by either the Senate or the 
House. Measures passed over his veto by the Legislature are 
subject to the veto or the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

The form of government established under the Jones Law was 
modelled to a large extent upon that of the United States. The 
Governor-General corresponds to the President, the Vice-Governor 
to the Vice-President, and so on. In these latter offices, how- 
ever, there is an important difference; for, whereas the Vice- 


President of the United States is ex officio the presiding officer 
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of the Senate, this is not so in the Philippines, where the office 
of President of the Senate is elective in that body. The Vice- 
Governor is, however, ex officio Secretary of Education in the 
Governor-General’s cabinet. 

In other respects, however, the two forms of government 
closely resemble one another. The Philippine Cabinet is chosen 
by, and is responsible to, the Governor-General, but neither they 
nor he can initiate legislation. Bills can be introduced by any 
individual member into either House of Legislature, and it can 
be made known that the Government is in favour of any par- 
ticular measure. As in the United States Congress, matters are 
largely dealt with by Committees of the two Houses, to whom 
Bills may be referred for a favourable report before being 
considered by the full house. 

The new Legislature was inaugurated on October 16th, 1916, 
with Manuel Quezon as President of the Senate and Sergio Osmena 


as Speaker of the House of Representatives. Thus with the 


actual putting into force of the Jones Law the government of 
the Philippine Islands became practically autonomous. 

Almost immediately the Legislature began to carry out a 
series of progressive encroachments on the executive power, and 
in this they received no opposition from Governor-General 
Harrison, who on no one occasion made use of his power of 
veto to protect his executive prerogatives. In 1918 he gave the 
encroachers further assistance by creating by executive order a 
Council of State, comprised of the Governor-General, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House and the Secretaries 
of the executive departments. The purpose of this body was 
“to advise the Governor-General on matters of importance 
affecting the welfare of the country,”’ but following its creation 
the general trend of legislation was to vest in it powers which 
had previously been in the hands of the presiding officers of the 
two Houses. 

During the administration of Governor-General Harrison the 
Government entered into business on a large scale by successive 
purchases of corporations, such as the railroad and the Manila 
Hotel, and the creation of a number of National Companies, 
including the Philippine National Bank, chartered by special 
legislation, the Government holding fifty-one per cent. of the 
stock, and offering the balance for sale. The control of the stock 
of these corporations was originally in the hands of the Governor- 
General, but soon passed into those of a Board of Control con- 
sisting of the Governor-General, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House. 
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The case of the National Bank was described in the subsequent 
Wood-Forbes Report as “one of the most unfortunate and 
darkest pages in Philippine history.” Established in 1916, its 
loans in four years were estimated at $22,500,000; the banks of 
Japan and North Borneo received instructions not to honour its 
notes and drafts, and it was only saved from bankruptcy through 
the backing of the insular treasury. An examination of the 
bank’s position was undertaken by a certified accountant of New 
York, who stated among other things : 


“Our examination thus reveals the fact that the bank has 
been operated, during almost the entire period of its existence 
prior to the appointment of Mr. Wilson as manager, in violation 
of every principle which prudence, intelligence or even honesty 
dictates.” 


Subsequently the president and various of the officials of the 
bank were prosecuted and convicted of embezzlement and other 
criminal charges, while the manager of a large provincial branch 
confessed his guilt and committed suicide. 

By 1919 the Philippine Legislature was so satisfied with the 
progress of the Government and the country under the Jones Act 
and the benevolent administration of Mr. Harrison, that they 
determined to send a Mission to Washington to ask the President 
to make good the promises put forward in the preamble of the 
Jones Act; the country having achieved that degree of enlightened 
government deemed necessary for its independence. This, the 
first of six Missions to Washington, was headed by Senate- 
President Quezon, and in due course presented its memorial. 
President Wilson was at that moment at the Peace Conference 
in Paris, where his doctrine of self-determination of small peoples 
had not been overlooked by the Filipino politicians. The mission 
was received by the Secretary of War, who conveyed to them 
an ambiguous message of felicitation from the President and sent 
them away with the advice to wait a little longer. On the eve 
of his departure from office Governor-General Harrison recom- 
mended to the President that a stable government had been 
established and urged that immediate independence be granted. 
President Wilson, therefore, in his message to Congress in 
December 1920, after the defeat of his party at the presidential 
elections and with a Republican majority in both Houses, made 
the following appeal : 


“* Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people 
of the Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
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and have therefore fulfilled the condition set by the Congress as pre- 
cedent to a consideration of granting independence to the Islands. 

“T respectfully submit that this condition having been ful- 
filled, it is our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the 


people of these Islands by granting them the independence which 
they so honourably covet.” 


The suggestion thus made was not acted upon by that session 
of Congress, mainly because all the evidence at the disposal of 
Congress was not of the same tenor, but in March 1921 President 
Harding appointed General Leonard Wood and former Governor- 
General Cameron Forbes as a commission of inquiry to make a 
complete study of the situation, and to furnish a report upon 
which the President could base his recommendations to Congress 
for their future action. 

The report of the Wood-Forbes Commission is one of the 
important documents in the history of American-Philippine 
relations, for it forms a natural epilogue to the administration. 
of Governor-General Harrison and a fitting prologue to the new 
policy begun in October 1921 when General Leonard Wood was 
inaugurated as his successor. 

The Commission found everywhere among the Christian 
Filipinos a strong desire for independence, and among the non- 
Christian tribes and the Americans for continuance of American 
control; but they felt that with all the excellent qualities of the 
Filipinos, which they enumerated, the experience of the past 
eight years had not been such as to justify the relinquishing of 
supervision by the United States. It would, they said, be 


“ a betrayal of the Philippine people, a misfortune to the American 
people, a distinct step backward in the path of progress and a 
discreditable neglect of our national duty were we to withdraw 
from the Islands and terminate our relationship there without 


giving the Filipinos the best chance possible to have an orderly 
and permanently stable government.” 


In criticism of the Government the Commission reported that 
it was not reasonably free from “ those underlying causes which 
result in the destruction of government,” that there was “‘a 
disquieting lack of confidence in the administration of justice, 
to an extent which constitutes a menace to the stability of the 
Government ;’’ and that questions might arise in regard to the 
confirmation of appointments which would bring about a dead- 
lock between the Governor-General and the Philippine Senate. 

In view of the general situation as they saw it the Commission 
concluded their report with four recommendations : 
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1. That the status of the Islands should remain unchanged 
until the people had had time to absorb and master the powers 
already in their hands. 

2. That the Governor-General should have authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities, and that, in case the Philip- 
pine Legislature failed to pass the necessary corrective measures 
the United States Congress should declare null and void all 
legislation which had been enacted “ diminishing, limiting or 
dividing the authority granted the Governor-General” under the 
Jones Act. 


3. That the President of the United States should give a 
final decision in the event of a deadlock between the Governor- 
General and the Philippine Senate on the matter of appointments. 

4. That in no case should there be allowed to be established 
in the Islands “ a situation which would leave the United States 
in a position of responsibility without authority.” 


President Harding accepted the first recommendation, dis- 
regarded the second and third, and took note of the fourth. In 
September 1921 he appointed General Leonard Wood as Governor- 
General. 

Throughout the six years of his administration (1921-27) 
General Wood laboured untiringly, and in the face of fierce and 
bitter opposition, first to restore the executive powers and prestige 
of his office which had been lost by his predecessor, and, secondly, 
to get the Government “ out of business.” In this work he was 
greatly hampered by the fact that under the Jones Law he was 
without power to initiate remedial legislation, and that Congress 
had taken no steps to implement the recommendation which he 
and the Hon. Cameron Forbes had made on the subject. 

In 1922 a second Mission visited Washington with the object 
of taking up the negotiations where they had lapsed in 1919. 
To the memorial presented by the Mission President Harding 
replied that he was not yet ready to recommend to Congress the 
granting of independence, but he gave assurance that under his 
administration no backward step should be taken and that the 
autonomy already enjoyed by Filipinos should be respected. 
Senate-President Quezon, using this statement as a weapon 
wherewith to combat General Wood, returned to Manila to join 
battle with the Governor-General in the Legislative session of 
1922-23. At the same time a widespread campaign for inde- 
pendence was launched in the United States, through the Resident 
Commissioners, the Philippine Independence Commission in 
Manila, and the Philippine Propaganda Bureau in Washington. 

A year later, in July 1923, there occurred that very event 
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which General Wood had foreseen from the beginning—a dead- 
lock between the Governor-General and the Philippine Senate. 
The cause was the reappointment by General Wood of a secret 
service officer who had been fully acquitted of two charges of 
graft. In protest against his reinstatement and against the 
policy of General Wood in attempting to regain the authority of 
his office which had been surrendered by Mr. Harrison, and by 
using his veto to prevent further encroachments, the Council of 
State tendered their resignations en bloc, and somewhat to their 
surprise found them accepted. The Senate refused to ratify the 
Governor-General’s appointments to the vacancies in the cabinet, 
and these departments were administered by the Under-Secretaries 
for the next four years. In his action General Wood was upheld ~ 
by the War Department in Washington, to whom the dispute 
had been referred, and who had taken legal advice in the matter. 
A fierce personal attack on the Governor-General followed both 
in the Philippines and in the United States by means of the 
Propaganda Bureau, and in October the two Houses of Legisla- 
ture in joint session adopted a resolution to the effect that ‘‘ the 
continuation of Governor-General Wood in the post which he 
occupies at the present time is to the detriment of public welfare, 
and that the mutual interest of the United States and the Philip- 
pines require his immediate removal’’; the resolution further 
asked for the appointment of a Filipino as Governor-General. 

The situation in Manila was not without its repercussion in 
Washington. In 1924 a number of Bills and resolutions were 
introduced, but only two reached the Committee stage in the 
House of Representatives; the Cooper Bill, for immediate inde- 
pendence, and the Fairfield Bill, for the creation of a ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines,” in which all officers were to be 
elected, including the Governor-General. The only American 
appointed by the President was to be a High Commissioner 
with certain emergency powers; the President also had certain 
powers of intervention. At the end of twenty years the Com- 
monwealth was to be recognised by the United States as an 
independent Philippine Republic. The House Committee on 
Insular Affairs reported by a majority in favour of the Fairfield 
Bill; a minority report was, however, presented describing the 
Bill as ‘“‘ a camouflage for a real independence Bill,’”’ and declaring 
in favour of the Cooper measure. 

A third Philippine Mission visited Washington in 1924 for the 
dual purpose of guiding the passage of some independence 
measure through Congress and of presenting to President Coolidge 
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a list of charges against Governor-General Wood with the purpose 
of securing his recall. In both these aims they were singularly 
unsuccessful. Neither the Fairfield nor the Cooper Bill passed 
the House of Representatives, and the President in an open letter 
to Speaker Roxos, Chairman of the Mission, stated that the 


- American Government had information which justified it in the 


belief that a large proportion, and possibly a majority, of the 
substantial citizenry of the Islands did not support the claim 
that there was ground for serious grievance, and that “ the 
Government of the United States has full confidence in the 
ability, good intentions, fairness and sincerity of the present 
Governor-General.” With regard to independence, Mr. Coolidge 
said that if the time came when it was apparent that independence 
would be better for the Filipinos both from the point of view of 
their domestic concerns and of their world status, and if then 
they desired complete independence, it was impossible to think 
that the American Government and people would not gladly 
accord it. He concluded, however, ‘“‘ Frankly, it is not felt that 
that time has come.” 

In 1925 a fourth Mission, headed by Senator Osmena, came to 
Washington with a request to the President and Congress for 
permission to draw up a constitution, which, if approved by 
them, should be submitted to a referendum, and if ratified should 
come into force. This petition was not. granted. 

The year 1926 marked the highest point of tension in the 
relations both between the Governor-General and the Legislature, 
and between the United States and the Philippines in general. 
The first point of discord was the movement in the United States 
for the segregation of the Moro population of the Islands. As 
early as 1921, the Moro population of the Sulu Archipelago, 
Moslem by religion, had petitioned the Wood—Forbes Commission 
to the effect that whatever measures of independence were 
granted by Congress to the Filipinos, they, the people of Sulu, 
wished to see their territory made permanent territory of the 
United States. As reasons they stated that the Philippine 
Legislature had failed to pass any laws for the benefit of the 
Moro people, and that they found that Philippine independence 
would impose upon them such heavy taxation as would occasion 
open revolt. They further cited various injustices which they 
alleged they had suffered. In 1926, therefore, Congressman 
Bacon of New York introduced a Bill for the separation of the 
Sulu Archipelago and the Island of Mindanao from the rest of 
the Philippine Islands, and their government by a commission 
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on different lines from those of the rest of the country. Mr. 
Bacon said openly that he hoped that his measure would result 
in the development of the rubber industry and would provide 
the United States with a rubber-growing country within its own 
territory. 

This Bill provoked the gravest opposition in the Islands, and 
a general movement on the part of all parties to draw together 
for the protection of Philippine integrity. In the spring of 1926 
President Coolidge appointed Colonel Carmi Thompson to pro- 
ceed to the Islands to report to him on the administration and 
economic development When Colonel Thompson reported in 
the following December, he covered carefully the question of 
the political deadlock, and, while he supported the view that the 
Philippine Legislature had consistently tried to exercise powers 
vested by the Jones Law in the Governor-General, he reported 
also that General Wood had surrounded himself with a group of 
Army officers “‘ who evidently lack training and experience in 
the duties of civil government and in dealing with legislative 
bodies and civilian officials.” Colonel Thompson recommended, 
therefore, that such steps as might be necessary should be taken 
to re-establish co-operation between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government and that the Governor-General 
should be provided with the necessary civil advisers in order to 
relieve him of the necessity of selecting such advisers from the 
United States Army. 

With regard to the granting of absolute independence, the 
Thompson Report recommended that it should be postponed for 
some time to come and reconsidered at a future date when the 
Islands were sufficiently developed to maintain an independent 
government, but that further autonomy in the control-of internal 
affairs might be granted from time to time. Colonel Thompson 
advised against the separation of Sulu and Mindanao, but 
reported that “conditions in the Moro Provinces are so bad 
that the control and direction of their governments should be 
placed in American hands.” 

Colonel Thompson’s final recommendation was that the 
Philippine Government should withdraw from private business 
at the earliest possible moment, but before his report had been 
written, General Wood had taken a long step towards so doing, 
and.at the same time restoring one of the most important executive 
powers surrendered by Governor-General Harrison. On Novem- 
ber 9th, having previously sought the legal advice of the Attorney- 
General of the United States and the Judge-Advocate-General 
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of the Army, General Wood issued an executive order abolishing 
the Board of Control (established by Governor Harrison in 1916 
for the management of the Government Corporations and 
National Companies) and vesting all its powers in the Governor- 
General. 

In the inevitable storm of protest which followed this action, 
support for the Governor-General came from an unexpected 
quarter. General Aguinaldo, once President of the Philippine 
Republic, wrote to General Wood in the name of the Association 
of Veterans of the Philippine Revolution, congratulating him on 
abolishing the Board of Control, “an illegal body,” and express- 
ing the hope that this step would enable him to carry out an 
overhauling of the Government enterprises. This act of General 
Aguinaldo’s resulted in his being included in many of the personal 
attacks which were levelled against General Wood. General 
Aguinaldo, however, did not withdraw his support of the 
Governor-General and refused to join the Supreme National 
Council—a body consisting of members of all political parties 
and organised by Senate-President Quezon to co-ordinate and 
carry out a definite plan for independence. 

But perhaps the most important of the many crises which 
arose during the period of deadlock was concerning the proposed 
independence plebiscite. In certain quarters in America it had 
been said that the Philippine people as a whole did not desire 
absolute independence. In order to disprove this the two Houses 
of Legislature passed a resolution providing for a plebiscite by 
which public opinion should demonstrate its desire for independ- 
ence or the contrary. General Wood vetoed the Bill, and the 
Legislature, exercising their right under Section 19 of the Jones 
Law, repassed the measure and appealed against the Governor- 
General’s veto to the President of the United States. On April 
6th, 1927, President Coolidge upheld General Wood’s veto and 
returned the Bill without his approval. In so doing he gave as 
his reason the fact that as the form of the vote was an answer 
of “ Yes” or “No” to the question, “Do you desire the 
immediate absolute and complete independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands? ”’ a large majority of the Filipino people who 
desired ultimate but not immediate independence, and that 
smaller, but not inconsiderable part, who desired to remain under 
the egis of the United States, though with an increased measure 
of autonomy, would not be able to express their desire. The 
plebiscite would not, therefore, accomplish its stated purpose, as 
the result of the vote would be unconvincing. The President 
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further enumerated the many advantages, both economic and 
political, that is to say in matters of military protection, which 
the Philippine Islands enjoyed under their present connection 
with the United States and which would be inevitably forfeited 
if that connection were severed. 

This was the final round in the contest between the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the Government and General Wood 
had won it. Worn out with his efforts, he left the Islands in 
June 1927 for a period of leave and died in Boston two months 
later. 

At once a fifth Philippine Mission headed by Senator Quezon 
was despatched to Washington to endeavour to influence the 
President’s choice of a new Governor-General. A rumour arose . 
that Vice-Governor Gilmour was also retiring, and the Mission 
were anxious to secure if possible the appointment of a Filipino 
to this office. In the end this contingency did not arise, since 
Mr. Gilmour remained in his former position. 

In the winter of 1927 President Coolidge appointed Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson, fresh from his diplomatic success in Nicaragua, 
to the vacant Governor-Generalship, and his inauguration took 
place in Manila on March Ist, 1928. Colonel Stimson’s policy 
may be said to lie between those of his two immediate pre- 
decessors. He was less plastic in the hands of the politicos than 
Mr. Harrison, and at the same time more tractable than General 
Wood. It is claimed for his administration that he secured the 
complete co-operation of the Filipino leaders, Sefiores Quezon 
and Osmena, but it is a matter of some doubt whether the co- 
operation was not somewhat unilateral—and that on the part 
of Colonel Stimson. 

The new Governor-General refused to discuss the independence 
issue at all, claiming that in any case he could do nothing, since 
the matter was entirely in the hands of Congress. He further 
refused to intervene, even when appealed to, in matters which 
normally came within the sphere of any of the Government’s 
departments. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Thompson Report, Congress had passed the Kiess Act, providing 
for a number of civilian advisers to the Governor-General in 
place of General Wood’s staff of military aides. The counterpart 
of this Act, in Philippine legislation, is the Belo Act of 1928 
making an annual appropriation of 250,000 pesos (£25,000) for 
the salaries of these civilian advisers. 

Colonel Stimson re-established the Council of State, which 
had not functioned since the crisis of 1923, by including the 
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Majority Floor Leaders of the two Houses of Legislature. In 
addition to the formation of a party Cabinet, the Governor- 
General introduced some innovations somewhat on the lines of 
parliamentary government in European countries. By securing 
an alteration in the rules of procedure of both Houses, he gave 
the Cabinet ministers the privilege of the floor, so that they 
can now make statements at their own free-will in either house. 
Formerly the procedure had been as in the U.S. Congress, when 
a member of the Cabinet only comes before the Houses when 
called upon by some Committee. 

It must be remembered that Colonel Stimson’s period of office 
only lasted eleven months (he left in February 1929 to become 
Secretary of State in President Hoover’s Cabinet), and it is most 
uncertain whether he would have been able to maintain this 
conciliatory policy had he remained for a longer time. The 
mental process of the Filipino politician is such that he is apt 
to take advantage of the least relaxation of authority on the 
part of the Executive, and there were already indications of this 
before Colonel Stimson left Manila. 

In 1928-29, however, there appeared a new—an economic— 
factor in the Philippine problem. The American Federation of 
Labour began to agitate for the application of the Asiatic exclusion 
clauses of the Emigration Law against the Filipino labourer who 
had for some years been coming into. the country and working 
at low salaries on the West Coast, mainly in California. The 
Federation desire to see no labourer of non-Caucasian origin 
enter the United States even if he owe allegiance to the United 
States and is a citizen of one of its dependencies. So far this 
agitation has not brought forth legislation, but it is growing in 
strength and may well have important effects. 

The more important part of the economic factor is that 
which deals with the export of Philippine sugar to the United 
States. By the Underwood Tariff Law of 1913 unlimited free 
trade was established between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States. The export of sugar to America grew rapidly, 
until in 1927 it exceeded 500 million kilos in quantity, and more 
than $95,000,000 (£9,500,000) in value. By 1928 the Americans 
in the sugar trade of Cuba and Hawaii were seriously concerned 
at this competition, and in the “short” session of Congress 
(December 1928-March 1929) Representative Timberlake intro- 
duced into the House a resolution placing duty on all sugar 
imported from the Philippine Islands in excess of 500,000 tons 
(an amount which is already exceeded by the 1928 exports). 
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This proposed imposition on the export of sugar to the United 
States is a very vital question for the Philippine Islands, for it 
strikes at the heart of their main industry. In his report of 1926 
Colonel Thompson had advanced as one of his reasons for not 
granting complete and immediate independence to the Islands, 
the fact that it would involve the termination of free trade, and 
that consequently ‘“‘ the sugar industry would not be able to 
compete with Cuba and other countries nearer to the American 
market.’’ So serious was the threat felt to be that in March 
1929 a sixth Philippine Mission was despatched to Washington 
under Speaker Roxas and Senator Osmena, partly to guide 
President Hoover in the choice of a new Governor-General and 
partly to organise opposition to the proposed tariff duties. The - 
President appointed a former Secretary for War, Colonel Dwight 
Davis, to succeed Colonel Stimson, on May 24th, 1929, and, in 
consequence of agitation, no tariff was placed on Philippine 
sugar. 

By a curious turn of circumstance, the Independence Part 
in Manila were greatly cheered by these new manifestations on 
the part of the sugar-growers and the American Federation of 
Labour. If both the capital and labour of the United States, 
they argue, can be persuaded to look upon the Philippine Islands 
as a liability instead of the asset which they have been considered 
heretofore, there is considerably more chance of their granting 
independence. There is, however, considerable doubt as to 
whether this view will prevail in America. There is every 
indication that the independence of the Philippine Islands is 
not yet in sight. 


Bibliographical Note 


Two works on the Philippines are particularly to be recommended : 


1. The Philippine Islands, by Hon. W. Cameron Forbes. (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin. 1929.) 

2. The Philippines: Past and Present, by Dean C. Worcester. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1914.) 


The former contains an excellent bibliography. 

Apart from official documents, consisting of the reports of the 
Philippine Commission, 1900-8, and of the Governor-General, annually, 
which may be obtained from the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, there exist certain interesting books written from both sides 
of the question. Among those giving a decided American view, The 
United States and the Philippines, by D. R. Williams (New York: 
Doubleday and Page, 1926), deserves mention; whilst the following 
give the point of view of the Filipinos themselves : 
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1. The Conquest of the Philippines by the United States, by Moor- 
field Storey and Marcial P. Lichaneo. (New York: 
Putnam. 1926.) 

2. Philippine Government under the Jones Law, by Maximo 
Kalaw. (Manila: Oriental Commercial Company. 1927.) 

3. The Present Government of the Philippines, by Maximo Kalaw. 
(Manila: McCullough Printing Co. 1921.) 


For a defence of the policy of the Democratic party’s Philippine 
policy during 1913-20, The Corner Stone of Philippine Independence, 
by Francis Burton Harrison (New York: Century Co., 1922), will be 
found of interest. 


Two useful books on the Philippine Revolutionary Movement of 
1896-97 are : 


1. The Philippine Revolution, by Theodore Kalaw. (Manila: 
Manila Book Co. 1925.) 

2. The Philippine Republic, by Leandro H. Fernéndez. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1926.) 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Survey of International Affairs, 1927. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 1929. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
vii + 613pp. 4maps. 24s.; to Members of the R.I.I.A. 12s. 64.) 


THE valuable series of volumes upon contemporary history which 
are coming out under the auspices of the Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs belong to a special and somewhat novel category of 
historical composition. They are literary, seeing that they are well- 
written, but, having many distinct centres, are works of reference rather 
than works of art. Professor Toynbee’s mission is not to stir up 
enthusiasm, but to provide political inquirers with full and exact 
information upon those matters of international import in respect to 
which it is well that they should be instructed. 

In the latest volume of the series which deals with international 
affairs in 1927 Professor Toynbee ranges with easy mastery from China 
to Peru, lavishing upon every topic which comes up for consideration 
the same happy diligence which has marked his previous contributions 
to the series, and showing also that gift of wide historical perspective 
and generalisation which distinguishes his work from that of the 
encyclopedic compiler. Whether he is describing the politics of 
Nicaragua, or the internal dissensions of the Kuomintang, or the long 
and wearing wrangle between Poland and Lithuania, he is always 
brimful of information and, in the best sense of the term, instructive. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the most important political 
transaction covered by this volume is the Three-Power Naval Con- 
ference at Geneva. Professor Toynbee goes into this very fully; 
perhaps, in his anxiety to be fair and exhaustive, too fully, and we 
cannot imagine that future historians will find anything to add to the 
account which he has given. It is ground common to all commen- 
tators upon this unhappy conference that it largely broke down for 
lack of diplomatic preparation; and that there was no such prepara- 
tion was in the main due to the strong conviction of the British Cabinet 
that the Conference could not possibly fail, partly because it was 
summoned by the American President, and partly because the British 
Admiralty had worked out a scheme for reduction, involving an 
economy of fifty millions, which it was confidently anticipated would 
provide a satisfactory basis for a settlement. Unfortunately the 
detailed scheme of the British Admiralty was met by an equally detailed 
scheme from the American Admiralty. The preparatory diligence of 
the experts, so far from being helpful, constituted a positive obstacle 
to an agreement. If the politicians had first come together upon the 
principles, and then summoned the experts to their aid, there would 
have been a fairer chance of success. 

The Conference, as we all know, ultimately broke down upon a 
point which appeared then to Lord Cecil, as it did also to most out- 
siders, to be very trivial—the inability of the two parties to agree as to 
whether small cruisers were to be armed by an eight-inch or a six-inch 
gun. Professor Toynbee, however, rightly indicates that the point 
at issue was not quite so trivial as it appears to be. The Americans 
objected to the lighter armament because they thought it would give 
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to the British a higher war potential. The British insisted on it 
because they had learned in the late War the value of a light armament 
which could be placed on merchant vessels. But behind this differ- 
ence, which might have been accommodated, there was Mr. Churchill’s 
reluctance to sign a treaty which would give to the United States not 
the parity which Britain was ready to concede, but an armament which 
in the view of the naval advisers of the British Government meant a 
battle superiority. Professor Toynbee quotes a large section of Lord 
Cecil’s speech on the situation, which makes it clear that in his view 
the Conference, despite all that had happened, need not have broken 
down. 

Next to the Naval Conference, the most important European 
development in Professor Toynbee’s narrative concerns Italy. I] Duce 
has now usurped the réle which formerly belonged to the Kaiser. It 
is his function to rattle the sabre and to make our flesh creep. Pro- 
fessor Toynbee has printed a little cento of Signor Mussolini’s fiery and 
imperialistic speeches, which, if they were not addressed to a Latin 
people, who expect a strong measure of exuberance from their public 
orators, and if Italy was as powerful to hurt as was Imperial Germany, 
would make us all very uneasy for the future peace of Europe. To 
this is appended an account of Italian foreign policy, showing how 
the advances of the wise M. Ninéi¢ (if all Balkan statesmen were like 
M. Ninti¢é, how much pleasanter Europe would be!) for a South- 
Eastern Locarno came to nothing, and how J/ Duce’s treaties, first 
with Hungary and then with Albania, seemed to the politicians of 
Belgrade to portend a menacing encirclement of Jugoslavia. In 
an appendix Professor Toynbee conveniently prints the text of the 
Treaty of Tirana between Albania and Italy, which caused so much 
momentary perturbation in South-Eastern Europe. It is a humane 
document which may save Albania from affront and her neighbours 
from temptation. In the spheres of foreign policy J/ Duce’s bark is 
probably worse than his bite. 

The treatment of the German population in the territory transferred 
from Austria to Italy is more likely in the long run to injure the position 
of Italy in the world than any other part of the Fascist policy, for so 
long as it continues upon its present footing it stands in the way of the 
establishment of cordial relations with the two Republics of Austria 
and Germany. There are, however, no signs at present of any relaxa- 
tion in the rigour with which the Fascist Government attempts to 
uproot Germanism in the Tyrol. Here there has been a disastrous 
reversal of the wise and lenient policy of that Parliamentary régime 
which Fascist writers invite us to contemplate with abhorrence and 
contempt. 

No section of this volume will be read with greater interest than 
that which deals with Pan-American affairs, and with the politics of 
Central and Southern America. To the Western hemisphere the 
World War has brought a revolution quite as great, though less con- 
spicuous, than the changes which it has wrought upon the continent of 
the battle-fields. By reason of the War, the ability of Europe to lend 
capital to Central and Southern America has been paralysed, that of 
the United States prodigiously increased. The consequence, as 
Professor Toynbee shows with an array of well-selected figures, is that 
Latin America is now both from an economic and political point of 
view completely subordinate to the United States. The power that 
furnishes the supplies can call the tune. 
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The manner in which the government of Washington employs the 
ascendancy which is given to it by the fact of overwhelming economic 
power is, of course, most important. When Mr. Root was Secretary 
of State, people used to talk at Washington about ‘‘ the moralisation 
of the Monroe doctrine.” The idea was that the United States should 
use her power not to coerce, but to guide and improve, that destiny 
pointed to her not so much as the mistress, but as the preceptress of 
the West, and that if Europe was bidden to keep its hands off the 
American continent, the reason was that the work of cleansing and 
chastening could be more effectually discharged by the President and 
the Secretary of State at Washington than by any Power on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

The A.B.C. Powers do not appreciate these excellent intentions, 
and the more real the power of the Northerners becomes, the more 
restive are the Southerners under the yoke. Professor Toynbee tells 
the story of the encounter between these two ill-natured duellists, 
Sefior Pueyrred6n of Argentina and Mr. Hughes of the United States, 
at the Pan-American Conference, a story doubly instructive, as illus- 
trating the spirit of protest among the Latins and its complete futility. 
It is fair, however, to say that the recent declarations of North American 
statesmen. with regard to the Monroe doctrine have been moderate 
and sensible, and that, save in the matter of Nicaragua, the United 
States has been careful to refrain from action to which exception can 
reasonably be taken. The Nicaraguan business, however, is not 
pleasant reading. As Mr. Lecky once said of a phase of our own South 
African policy, ‘‘ the trail of finance ’’ is over it, for the conservative 
party in Nicaragua, supported from Washington, are connected with 
American oil interests. 

The year covered by this volume was marked by an internal revolu- 
tion in Russia, the full character of which is still obscured. We are 
not yet fully infornied why Stalin rules in Moscow and why Trotsky 
is in exile. Public and personal issues were closely bound up in a 
confused struggle of which the main outlines only are visible to the 
eye of the foreign observer; but so far as the issues were political they 
were three in number, and are thus described by Professor Toynbee. 

“ The first issue was that of democracy versus dictatorship within the bosom 
of the Russian Communist Party. The second issue was, in general, whether or 
to what extent the peasantry should be sacrificed to the urban proletariat, or 
the urban proletariat to the peasantry, and, in particular, whether the ‘ kulaki’ 
or ‘rich peasants’ should be tolerated or fought. The third issue was whether 
‘ the World Revolution ’ was or was not still to be regarded as a practical possi- 
bility in the immediate future, and—supposing the answer was in the negative— 
whether it would then be possible to maintain a Communist Russia in existence 
in the midst of a Capitalist world.”+ — 

It is generally understood that on the last of these three issues 
Stalin stood for the more practical and Trotsky for the more visionary 
tactics. If so, Stalin is the better interpreter of his age, for certainly 
the period 1926-28 was not favourable to the fulfilment of communist 
visions. These years were full of disillusions for the U.S.S.R., losing 
as they then did, not only their last hope of detaching the Turks from 
the West (Treaty between England, Turkey and ‘Iraq), but, still more 
important, their hold on the Kuomintang. How this last and more 
depressing catastrophe came about is told with much circumstance 
by the author, who devotes a substantial section of his volume to the 
perturbed history of the Chinese Republic. H. A. L, FIsHER. 


1 P, 255. 
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The Prospects of Democracy. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. 19 . (London: 
Chatto and Windus. 8vo. viii+374pp. I2s, i) 


The Prospects of Democracy is an omnibus volume containing sixteen 
assorted essays and papers which Dr. Zimmern has written in the last 
seven or eight years. There are not many writers and lecturers who 
can venture to reprint papers written for special occasions years before, 
but Dr. Zimmern is abundantly justified. Each of the papers in this 
volume affords evidence of his pre-eminent merits as an educator, 
his enthusiasm, his power of saying something fresh so clearly and 
attractively that his hearers imbibe new views or modify old ones 
without realising that a usually uncomfortable process has been taking 
place at all, so skilled and gentle is the teacher. The scholar in public 
affairs, writes Dr. Zimmern in a tribute to the late George Beer, is 
mainly concerned “ not to carry on public affairs, but to understand 
them and interpret them to others.”’ It is his business to provide the 
background against which the action or mood of the moment may be 
viewed. Dr. Zimmern’s paper on England after the War is a particu- 
larly happy example of this function of the detached and cultivated 
critic. The English, he says, do not believe in education, and the 
common exhortations to deeper study beat in vain against a sturdy and 
deep-rooted prejudice. Much of the weakness and ineffectiveness of 
the adult education movement, which is criticised in this volume with 
refreshing candour, is due, says Dr. Zimmern, to our not having yet 
learned to read. 

““* To read, mark, learn and inwardly digest’ is not a mere trick to be learned 
at the primary school; it is an art; and the principal criticism to be brought 
against our modern English reading public is not in regard to what it reads, 
but how it reads. There is plenty of good sociology in Tit-Bits or in the Police 


News, if you know how to find it; and, conversely, it is possible to read and read 
and read big books and little books, text-books and bulky tomes, and to remain— 


an ass.” 

Milton has said as much, but it particularly needs saying in the circles 
that lecturers like Dr. Zimmern are invited to address. Whether he is 
pointing out the results of the fact that “‘ during the last twenty years 
the intellectual interests of the English working class have been almost 
exclusively economic,” or writing a trenchant analysis of the business- 
ridden American university, his points, though agreeably put, are full of 
substantial criticism. In discussing the very real question whether 
international good-will can be furthered by promoting personal inter- 
course between individuals of different nationalities as easily as is so 
often assumed, he says, to those who have been advised to study the 
country they are going to visit, that ‘‘ to cram up facts and dates for a 
journey is no more enlightened or more profitable than to cram them 
up for an examination.” 

Historically the most interesting article in the volume is one on 
the Peace Conference, which was written for the December 1918 issue 
of the Round Table, dealing at that date with a number of questions like 
Mandates and the Polish corridor. The other articles on international 
affairs have for the most part been reprinted from American magazines, 
and bear internal traces of their first home, while the last place in the 
book is occupied by the address on ‘‘ The Prospects of Democracy ” 
given at Chatham House in 1927, on the thesis, “ We live in an age of 
democracy, but democracy has not yet discovered its appropriate 
institutions.” 

Compared with other criticisms, not less worth listening to, like 
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Lucien Romier’s ‘‘ Who will be Master,’”’ or Ferrero’s ‘“‘ Words to the 
Deaf,’ Dr. Zimmern’s outlook may be charged with insubstantial 
optimism. But in truth his blandly genial manner makes his views 
seem more optimistic than close reading shows them to be. He 
knows how ungracious a figure the teacher so easily becomes and how 
much demand there is in the world for encouragement and praise. 
DouGLas WoopDRUFF. 


The Progress of Zionism. By ISRAEL COHEN. 1929. (London: 
The Central Office of the Zionist Organisation. 21 pp. 34.) 


In some twenty pages this pamphlet sketches the history of the 
Zionist movement over the thirty-three years of its organised life. 

In 1897 the first Zionist Congress put a dream into words. “ The 
aim of Zionism,” it declared, “‘ is to create for the Jewish people a Home 
in Palestine secured by public law.” In 1929 the fifteenth Congress 
will discuss a budget of a million pounds, contributed voluntarily by 
Jews all over the world for the National Home which exists, as the 
British Government has proclaimed, “‘ of right and not on sufferance.” 
The Jewish population of Palestine is estimated to-day at about 
160,000, or treble what it was when British administrators replaced 
Turkish tax-gatherers in Palestine. 

Such a development in the lifetime of a generation would probably 
have strained the faith even of the Zionist leaders had it been predicted 
in 1897. It was the Great War which created the opportunity. Given 
that unforeseeable event, it was the power of imagination and sympathy 
evinced by British statesmen, and the quick political insight shown by 
the successors of the great visionaries who had inspired the movement, 
that turned the dream into wee 

The scope of the pamphlet reduces the history of Zionism before and 
after this turning-point to mere outline. But the barest facts about 
this extraordinary experiment in small and material reconstruction, 
now in progress under the British flag, stimulate interest. 

We have quoted some of Mr. Cohen’s facts and figures. He has 
others about the growth of industries and the standards of life among the 
Jewish: colonists in Palestine that are equally striking. The state- 
ments in the pamphlet are documented and reasoned. They include 
a few criticisms of the manner in which the British Administration 
conceives itself to be fulfilling our pledges to the Jews. Pleasanter 
readings are the paragraphs that report improving relations between 
Jews and Arabs. BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


The Problem of Industrial Relations, and other Lectures. By 
PROFESSOR HENRY CLAY. 1929. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xiv + 322 pp. 12s.) 


PROFESSOR CLAY has collected in this volume lectures and essays 
which together provide a background for the understanding of social 
and economic problems more illuminating, perhaps, than anything of 
the kind which has appeared in the post-War years. The collection 
is not haphazard; the basis of its unity is wages and the distribution 
of wealth. The function of the State in regulating industrial con- 
ditions is implicit throughout the book and definitely described in 
certain chapters. 
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The book opens with a survey of conditions before the War when 
wages had begun to shift from a basis of custom to one of bargaining 
strength. The growth of Trade Unionism led it to question the 
existing economic order and to press the claims of the worker in a 
world of rising prices and increasing prosperity. The War reversed 
the traditional attitude of the State towards wages. The record of 
the successes and failures of the Government during the War is valu- 
able in any consideration of the limits of State action in relation to 
wages in times of peace. The post-War period has been remarkable 
for two features, both of them conducive to unrest—the instability 
of wage rates as a whole and the disparity of wages as between one 
trade and another. The reason for this disparity of wage rates is 
the maldistribution of labour brought about by the overcrowding of 
labour in the heavy industries during the War and subsequently by 
the loss of markets of primarily exporting industries. According to 
Professor Clay, it is this maldistribution of labour which is the cause 
of the present high level of unemployment rather than the mainte- 
nance of wages at too high a level as contended by Professor Pigou. 
He even doubts whether a general reduction in wages would do much 
in itself to stimulate employment. It is precisely in the industries 
where wages are lowest that unemployment is highest. Better dis- 
tribution of labour should increase production and bring wage rates 
in different industries closer together. 

A valuable chapter in the book is called ‘“ Export Trade and 
Unemployment,” in which Professor Clay does much to explode the 
notion that the apparent prosperity of the ‘‘ new” industries with 
an expanding home market indicates that these will take the place 
of the old staple or ‘‘ heavy” industries. In the first place, depres- 
sion is not confined to the traditionally exporting industries. In the 
second place, the motor, artificial silk and building industries are 
protected or subsidised, and favoured besides, though not indefinitely, 
by exceptional circumstances. The distributive trades which show 
the greatest expansion rely in the long run for their customers on the 
industries at present depressed. ‘‘ We cannot expect to solve our 
unemployment problem by becoming literally a nation of shop- 
keepers.” The suggestion that the old exporting industries are 
inefficient in comparison with the industries expanding in a home 
market is hardly proved in face of the fact that, exposed to the full 
blast of foreign competition, our cotton industry still does half the 
world’s export trade and the shipbuilding industry more than half 
the building of ships in the world. Our return to prosperity, in the 
opinion of Professor Clay, lies in the recovery of our exporting industries 
dependent in turn upon the revival of other countries. Might one 
not also expect to include in this prosperity the chemical industry, a 
“new ” industry with surely a big future? 

After examining the machinery of conciliation and arbitration, 
the part played by the State in Industrial Disputes and the 
Theory of Wages, Professor Clay discusses finally the Distribution 
of Wealth and the influence of Inheritance. He is in favour of a 
more equitable distribution of wealth at death not only on ethical 
but on economic grounds. ‘“ Property is like muck, it 1s good only 
if it be spread.” He suggests, therefore, that the basis of death 
duties should be assessment on the amount of the bequest rather 
than on the amount of the estate; the single heir of a large estate 
would be taxed relatively much more heavily than one of many 
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beneficiaries. The effect would be to spread property more evenly 
among the community. 

Professor Clay concludes with a brilliant essay called ‘ A word 
for Laissez faire’’ in which he reveals, as he too rarely does, his own 
political philosophy. Laissez faire is now discredited as a doctrine; 
as a policy it still has vitality. Industrial development owes much to 
the response to the new conditions of the first half of the nineteenth 
century made by the Liberal reformers who believed in individual 
initiative, freedom of enterprise and the right to experiment. All 
that remains to liberalism, as intent now upon State action as any 
other party, is Free Trade. Laissez faire took no account of the con- 
dition of the workers; Socialists, on the other hand, in order to regu- 
late the conditions under which private enterprise is conducted, think 
it’ necessary to supersede private enterprise altogether. Professor 
Clay wants to reduce economic inequalities; he is in favour of more 
State action, not less, but he would restrict the State to its functions 
of taxation and the regulation of industrial conditions and leave the 
direction of industry to private enterprise. 

The study of economics has learnt much from Manchester in the 
past; it owes much now to the present Professor of Social Economics 
in that University. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 


The Mandates System in Relation to Africa and the Pacific Islands. 
By ELIZABETH VAN MAANEN-HELMER, Ph.D. 1929. (London: 
P.S. King. 8vo. 331 pp. 15s.) 


THE greater part of this book deals with the Geneva end of the 
mandatory system, and deals with it accurately and well. The 
authoress has got her documents under control, and this denotes real 
skill, as anyone knows who has tried to whistle a tale to heel from 
its disordered strayings into different League publications. The 
accounts of facts are admirable; for instance, the story of the ‘‘ ques- 
tionnaire’’ is fairly and clearly told. The chapter called ‘ Mere 
Science in Colonial Government,” summarising the work of the Man- 
dates Commission on land tenure, liberty of conscience, liquor traffic, 
and labour, is illustrated by particularly good quotations. 

In the matter of opinions Dr. van Maanen-Helmer is an orthodox 
progressive. She admires the Mandates Commission greatly, saying 
that “‘had there been no Permanent Mandates Commission, the 
disposition of the former German colonies would so unquestionably 
have been equivalent to annexation that the mandates system would no 
longer be heard of.”” She ventures a mild suggestion, however, that the 
secrecy surrounding the Commission’s doings may be overdone, and 
thinks that members of it should visit mandated areas. 

The book is less interesting in the part devoted to the areas them- 
selves; it gives an impression of rather unknowledgable acceptance of 
the mandatory reports, except where discussions of the Mandates 
Commission have helped the authoress to insight. It is a pity that 
a book published in 1929 should be two years out of date; there is 
nothing to indicate that Western Samoa is not an earthly Paradise; 
but the trouble with the Mau began in 1926, and was openly declared 
in 1927. The date of writing may also account for a poor bibliography, 
including some references which are of little use, and omitting good 
recent work. These defects apart, the book is packed with informa- 
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tion; and for its account of the League supervising system it will be 
valuable to serious students. FREDA WHITE. 


Italy. By Lutc1 Vittart. (Modern World Series.) 1929. (London: 
Benn. 8vo. 391 pp. 18s.) 


THE interest of Professor Luigi Villari’s important study of Italy in 
The Modern World Series is not diminished by its having been written 
in English with exceptional clearness of exposition by one who is a 
complete master of two languages. Having as it were a foot in both 
countries, Signor Villari is exceptionally qualified to make the 
Italians sympathetically known to British readers and to explain to 
them tendencies and characteristics not always easy for a people so 
different in temperament to understand. In a brief preface Mr. H. 
A. L. Fisher emphasises the impossibility of representing the Italian 
political situation of to-day in a manner which will gain the suffrages 
of all the world. The author, however, while frankly supporting the 
Fascist régime, which has, he contends, saved his country from grave 
evils and even graver menaces, deals with a controversial issue in a 
restrained and historical spirit, wisely avoiding the excesses of uncom- 
promising partisanship. 

An introductory chapter on the “ Land and the People” ably 
summarises the fusion of races and the Latinising process by which the 
Italian people has been formed. Limitations of space have perhaps 
prevented the author from dwelling more amply on the influence of the 
Lombards, the most numerous and most widely diffused of the bar- 
barian invaders, in contributing a touch of Northern idealism to the 
logical and material Latin mentality. The union of the Kingdom and 
the Great War have done much to eliminate many particularist sur- 
vivals, and it is interesting to note that he vouches for the complete 
disappearance in the Sette Comuni of Vicenza of the old Germanic dialect, 
known as “‘ Cimbric,”’ which still survived there up to five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

The dawning of the national idea of unity, which a Dante and a 
Machiavelli could visualise and certain Pontiffs had actually con- 
templated, must from a practically political point of view be traced to 
the influence of the French Revolution and the dissemination among 
a minority of intellectuals of ideals to which Bonaparte was quick to 
appeal in his first Italian campaign. It is interesting to remember that 
at the very end of the eighteenth century Sir Charles Stuart, on being 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, urged in a 
memorandum submitted to Pitt the policy of the union of Italy, for 
which he maintained the country was ripe, in order to withdraw it 
from French influence and deprive our enemy of an important base of 
supplies. 

In a single volume of such dimensions only a limited space can be 
given to a survey of the conditions and influences which contributed 
to achieve the liberation and union of Italy. Nor can many pages be 
devoted to what is one of the most interesting of the issues dealt with, 
the gradual decline of a political and parliamentary system which had 
suited an old-established state like Piedmont well enough, but, having 
no historic tradition or evolution, eventually broke down completely in 
the new Italy composed of many diverse units with to some extent 
divergent interests. Professor Villari is no doubt right in attributing 
the first step in the decline of parliamentary influence to the device 
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of trasformismo instituted in the fifth ministry of Depretis in 1883, 
which placed the administration in the power of groups, ranging them- 
selves round one or another political leader in virtue of the com- 
promises which he could be induced to adopt. But it was Giolitti who 
as a political ring-master reduced the combination of groups to a fine 
art, and by the control of elections and the distribution of rewards 
established a practical dictatorship, the sceptical opportunism of which 
was mainly responsible for the deterioration of Italian parliamentary 
government. Professor Villari reminds us that as early as 1884 that 
distinguished political philosopher, Ruggero Bonghi, wrote that indica- 
tions of parliamentary decay were manifestly visible, and expressed a 
hope that a solution might be found through a man of genius outside 
the Chamber. 

In discussing the entry of Italy into the Great War, Professor Villari 
draws attention to the important and patriotic part played by the 
King, who, knowing the real mind of his people, refused, in spite of the 
declared hostility of the parliamentary majority, to accept the resigna- 
tion of the Government which had decided for war. Under the 
circumstances new elections could not be contemplated, and Signor 
Salandra’s Ministry thus remained an extra-parliamentary Govern- 
ment, though the chamber, for the time overawed, bowed to the 
popular will. 

Professor Villari’s exposition, certainly not overdrawn, of the con- 
ditions prevailing in Italy after the War, and the impotence of succes- 
sive governments to cope with them, make it clear that a situation 
had arisen which threatened the national existence and for which no 
remedy could be anticipated from the old class of politician, whose 
ambition to retain office predisposed him to legalise illegalities and adopt 
the line of least resistance. Public opinion reacted against the innumer- 
able strikes and the acts of violence which a timid Administration did 
not attempt to restrain, and private associations began to be organised 
to counter the menace of anarchy. To these organisations must be 
traced the origin of Fascism, which came into being as a potential 
instrument of resistance before the man arose who co-ordinated all 
the scattered elements into a homogeneous political force. 

In its initial stages Fascism does not seem to have had any con- 
structive programme. It was rather an evidence that a new civic spirit 
was in process of formation which contemplated the suppression of 
abuses and anarchy than the institution of a new theory of government. 
Professor Villari, however, claims that there exists in the mass of the 
people a conviction that there is now a new policy and a body of 
principles satisfying the needs of the country. Some people may be 
tempted to believe that an undoubted popular enthusiasm was more 
effectually aroused by the personality of an exceptional man who could 
carry a policy through than by the policy itself. Historically the 
Italian people have repeatedly shown themselves disposed to follow a 
man of strong and forceful character and to be hero-worshippers rather 
than puritans of principle. The chapters on the Evolution of Fascism 
and on Fascist Syndicalism, the really constructive effort of the new 
spirit, will be read with great interest. 

Undoubtedly a revolution has taken place in Italy, and the question 
poses itself, What is the ultimate sanction of the Fascist régime? The 
answer should be, the advantage of the State. But who is to decide 
what is the advantage of the State? The old constitution has been 
modified, and most conspicuously, by the creation of the Council of 
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State. Admittedly much is still in an experimental stage; not the 
general principles of order, discipline and hierarchy, but how these 
should be established and enforced. 

One contention in Professor Villari’s book will no doubt be ques- 
tioned. Is he right in maintaining that the revaluation of the currency 
at the rate at which it has been fixed will bring about great benefits in 
the end? Time only can establish or discredit the value of prophetic 
estimates. But up to the present time the majority of expert opinion 
seems to be agreed that the economic position of Italy has suffered by 
the imposition of a rate which was adopted by an arbitrary optimism 
rather than by the general opinion of the market-place. 

The Italian people have entered upon a remarkable experiment, 
and to that experiment or to its initiator the majority of the nation is 
loyal. Their well-wishers look on with profound interest. Critics 
of the new order are numerous abroad, and even in Italy itself the voice 
of criticism, at one time rigorously suppressed, is now not altogether 
silent. We are, however, here not concerned with the discussion of 
its principles and methods, but only with the appreciation of an 
extremely interesting volume which puts the case with moderation 
and which convinces the reader that, whether or not the ultimate 
remedy has been found, the malady which existed was one that called 
for drastic treatment. RENNELL Ropp. 


The Pope is King. By ‘Ctvis Romanus.’ 1929. London: (Benn. 
8vo. ix+ 186 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tus book, in spite of its rather meretricious title, is a good account 
of the subject it deals with, agreeably written and wisely balanced. 
The “ Roman Question” is first neatly summarised; there follow 
chapters on ‘‘ The Pope of the Reconciliation ”’ and ‘‘ The Minister of 
the Reconciliation ”’ ; then comes a sketch of the course of the negotia- 
tion and a description of the new Papal State; and the book concludes 
with a survey of the situation first from an Italian and afterwards 
from a cosmopolitan standpoint. The final chapter on ‘‘ The Peace 
and the World ” will appear to many readers to be the most interest- 
ing. As regards the two great future issues—(1) Will the Pact last? 
and (2) Does it bring the election of a non-Italian Pope nearer or make 
it more remote ?—the author does not commit himself, but is content 
to quote “ ahigh dignitary of theChurch.”” According to this authority 
the settlement should survive the fall of Fascism, if that were to occur, 
because, owing to the removal of the restriction upon Catholic participa- 
tion in Italian politics, the Church would command the support of a 
powerful party in any future Italian Parliament ; whilst as regards the 
other issue the election of a non-Italian to the Papacy is now brought 
appreciably nearer (1) by the termination of a state of things which, 
owing to the complexity of the local dispute about Rome, could only 
be safely handled by an Italian with local knowledge, and (2) by the 
widening mission of the Church and the vast horizons that make its 
international character more and more emphatic. There will also 
almost of necessity, as the author indicates, be a tendency to stress the 
independent sovereignty of the Papacy so as to remove any verisimili- 
tude from the idea that the Pope is “ the King of Italy’s chaplain ” ; 
and the most obvious way of doing this is by the election of a Pope 
who has never been an Italian subject. For the rest, The Pope is 
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King does not fall into the mistake of looking for low or over-subtle 
motives in a perfectly straightforward settlement which affords advan- 
tages, but also does credit to both parties to it. 

ALGERNON CECIL. 


Slaves of the Sun. By F. OssENDowsKI. 1928. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 378 pp. 16s.) 


In his preface the author tilts at ‘‘ the men of science ”’ who ask, 
after each book of his is published, where he obtains his material and 
whether he describes facts. His excuse for his inability to satisfy them 
is that ‘‘ most of the authentic documents, rich original material, 
which cannot be subject to doubt or suspicion, were supplied by 
various living beings.’ The result is a very striking study of French 
West Africa; the value of which is diminished by the high and romantic 
colours in which it is painted. For example, we are given a picture 
of the Governor-General, M. Carde, sitting in his office, and we are told 
the actual thoughts which “ undoubtedly more than once assail him, 
and which are mutely betrayed by the thoughtful eyes and tiny furrows 
of fatigue at the corners of his lips.”” There are, of course, gruesome 
and realistic stories—the book opens with one about a French official 
and his young wife, and there is a terrible one about a French woman - 
married to a negro corporal in the War. But on the whole the impres- 
sion carried away by the author on the work of the French is favour- 
able. He discusses all the local administrators with engaging frankness. 
Here is one description :—‘‘ The administrator, whose name I do not 
remember, a colourless blonde with neurasthenic face, movements and 
voice, a typical ordinary provincial official, who hated the life in the 
colonies, invited us to dinner.” An invitation which was apparently 
accepted. But most of them are praised. The conclusions arrived 
at are that the work of civilising the negroes must be carried on amidst 
natural climatic and ethnographic conditions, for from them it will 
derive its strength. On the other hand, in the process of civilisation 
the negroes will have two roads of advance, the one by thrusting 
themselves above the level of their primitive community, and the 
other by moulding themselves on the pattern of the civilising races— 
hence the heavy responsibility of the latter. The chief danger lies in 
the growth of the mulatto class, which will insist on unconditional 
equality with the white race. On the future of Christianity he is 
convinced that while among other races it gave birth to civilisation, 
in Africa the process will be reversed. He does not, however, give us 
the reasons for this conviction. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Danger Zones of Europe: a Study of National Minorities. By Joun 
S. STEPHENS. Mertiens Lectures on War and Peace, No. 3. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 86 pp. Is.) 

Minorities and the League of Nations: a Discussion on the Present 
la (London: Women’s International League. 40 pp. 
Is. 


THESE two pamphlets supplement one another. Mr. Stephen’s 
lecture is mainly descriptive—an historical account of the growth of 
nationalism in Central and Eastern Europe, with a survey of its 
manifestations at the present day as observed by the author in the 
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course of his travels. The conference held by the Women’s Inter- 
national League, a report of which they now publish, is concerned 
mainly with the various proposals that have been made to improve 
the procedure for the execution of the Minorities Treaties and so 
counteract the effects of nationalism. Mr. Stephens is very successful 
in his introduction of those concrete details without which the realities 
of the problem can never be brought home to those unfamiliar with it. 
Unfortunately, however, he is apt to be inaccurate in questions of fact. 
He confuses the expulsion from Poland of the German optants—a 
perfectly legal if unfriendly action—with the eviction of the German 
colonists; he appears to be unaware that the provisions of the Estonian 
Cultural Autonomy Law are applicable only at the request of the 
minorities, and that so far very few have availed themselves of its 
privileges; and that one of the most enlightened legislative acts in 
Poland—the three Language Laws of 1924—was introduced before the 
Pilsudski revolution. His panacea is ‘‘ adequate League inspection,” 
but one wonders whether he has really faced the practical implications 
of the word. 

The speakers at the W.I.L. Congress represented the various associa- 
tions which have concerned themselves particularly with the procedural 
side of the problem—Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Sir Walter Napier 
and Mr. Lucien Wolf in this country, Mme. Bakker van Bosse in 
Holland, Professor Brunet in Paris and Dr. Erwin Loewenfeld in Berlin. 
The two points on which most emphasis is laid are the creation of a 
permanent commission and a return to the earlier system of publicity. 

Lucy Marr. 


Das Politische Frankreich vor dem Kriege. By Max Ciauss. 1928. 
(Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun. Rm. 8.) 


Dr. CLauss has compiled a summary and analysis of the political 
tendencies, parties and leading politicians in France during the years 
immediately preceding the War. The book will be useful to those who 
want a guide to a very complicated subject. J. W. H.-M. 


Trade Union Documents. Compiled and edited by W. MILNE-BaILEy. 
1929. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 8vo. xxvii-+ 552 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Portrait of the Labour Party. By EGON WERTHEIMER. 1929. (Lon- 
don: Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. xxiii-+ 216 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. MILNE-BAILEY and his publishers have combined to give us a 
very good book at a very low price. The documents selected cover the 
whole history of trade unions in England, with occasional comparisons 
with working-class organisations abroad, and illustrate in sections the 
aspirations and objects of trade unions, their structure, their functions 
and methods, and their place in the community. The book is a 
valuable complement to the Webbs’ History of Trade Unionism. 

Dr. Wertheimer’s book is light, bright and popular. Originally 
written for a non-English public, the English reader will find much of 
it elementary. The English edition has been prudently spiced, there- 
fore, with much personal criticism not found in the German. Dr. 
Wertheimer’s book will be valued in England, not so much as a con- 
tribution to specialised knowledge, but as serving to show what a kindly 
foreigner thinks about the party that now provides His Majesty’s 
Government. ROBERT FRASER. 
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The Hungaro-Roumanian Dispute, Part II (1927-29). By MuRIEL 
CurrREY, O.B.E. 1929. (Published by the Information Service 
on International Affairs, 10, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
8vo. 34pp. 6d.) 


Miss CurrEyY here brings up to date (June 1929) Mrs. Dugdale’s 
earlier pamphlet on the Hungarian optants’ question. Her state- 
ment is admirably clear and impartial, and may safely be used as a 
guide by all who wish to spare themselves the gruesome task of going 
through the original literature. Noimportant point brought up at a 
Council meeting seems to have been omitted; in fact, some repetitions 
of the title under which the case made its numerous reappearances 
might have been spared. On the other hand, the terms of the settle- 
ments reached by the representatives of the two Governments during 
independent negotiation are omitted. This is a surprising gap, and a 
serious one. C. A.M 


Stresemann : The Man and the Statesman. By Baron Rocuus VON 
RHEINBABEN. Trans. by Cyrus Brooks and HANs HERZL. 1929. 
(London: Appleton. 8vo. 322 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


BrioGRAPHY is the most difficult of all the arts, and Herr von Rhein- 
baben is no Boswell. His book might be less disappointing if it was 
longer; as it is, we get neither “‘ human touches” about Dr. Strese- 
mann the man (except the rather surprising news that he began life as 
a poet) nor any really detailed picture of the background of public events 
against which the statesman made his name. Neither, so far as can 
be judged, are there any revelations which would make the work a 
contribution to historical knowledge. There remains a sympathetic 
essay, written by an admirer. C.A.M 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1927. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
SIR, 

I have carefully read the chapters of the Survey of International 
Affairs for 1927 dealing with Italian policy and with the relation 
of the members of the Little Entente to their neighbours; and since 
I have reasonable grounds to regard myself as having some special 
knowledge of these subjects, I would ask you, despite its length, to 
give publicity to the contents of this letter in the columns of the next 
issue of the Journal. 

The style of the author is studiously moderate, but I cannot acquit 
him of studious impartiality. Just because his style is studiously 
moderate, his partiality is all the more insidious and misleading. 
These may seem harsh words, but I will attempt to justify them by 
dealing with a number of the more salient points which have induced 
me to come to this unwelcome conclusic 
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I. The German Minority in ‘* Southern Tyrol.” 


First of all, it does not appear to me to be correct for an author 
acting on behalf of an Institute such as is ours to refer to the Alto 
Adige as the Southern Tyrol. The term Southern Tyrol in the first 
place is not its official title, and to use it gives offence, rightly or 
wrongly, to its legitimate sovereign. In the second place, it is only 
since the War that the Germans themselves have applied this term to 
the Alto Adige alone. The term was indeed applied to the whole of 
the area which before the war went by the name of Southern Tyrol, 
with its capital Trento and with its marked majority of Italian 
inhabitants; but there is little historical justification for the use of 
the term in the restricted connotation of the author. 

Secondly, it is not fair, in referring to the present frontier, to 
assume quietly, as if it were a matter of obvious truth, that it is an 
unjust one. There is, of course, a case—or at least there was—in 
favour of drawing the frontier where the present provinces of Trento 
and Bolzano march. But it is unfair to allude only to points in favour 
of this case, especially as the opposite case has since been legitimatised 
by treaty and was, moreover, granted in advance by another treaty 
on the occasion of Italy’s entering the War on our side. Besides, the 
case for the present frontier is an extremely strong one for the following 
reasons among others : 

(a) The Brenner frontier is the natural geographical frontier of 
Italy. 

(b) The presence of a German population on the hither-side of this 
natural frontier is characteristic of all similar conditions. Infiltrations 
from the side less favoured climatically to the more favoured side are 
natural, but do not necessarily entitle these emigrant races to remain in 
political alliance with their home lands, especially if the result is a less 
suitable geographical frontier which, under modern conditions, is the 
best guarantee of stability. 

(c) The fact that Italy was divided against herself for so many 
centuries and that the Venezia Tridentina remained part of the 
Austrian Empire since Italy became a united nation has contributed 
to the formation of a larger artificial German population within her 
natural frontier than would otherwise have been the case. 

(d) Since Italian history demonstrates that she has to be continually 
on her guard against the threat of invasion, it is only right that Italy 
should now be granted, after a victorious war, the most defensible 
frontier possible such as Nature has assigned her. 

(e) The provinces of Trento and Bolzano form an economic unity. 
The commercial interests of the inhabitants of the Alto Adige are bound 
up with those of the Trentino and of the Italian sea-ports. The 
hydrographic area is, moreover, one and indivisible. The economic 
benefits which the Alto Adige has derived from the systematic develop- 
ment of the water-power resources of the area since the War would 
have been rendered impossible had the alternative frontier been 
granted. Again, in a matter of this kind, the inhabitants of the 
Trentino have an equal right, nay—because they form the majority of 
the population of the whole area—a prior right to their claim in favour 
of preserving the political unity of the area, for the simple reason 
that any political division would place grave limits to the possi- 
bilities of economic development through the utilisation of water- 
power and seriously affect the prosperity of the Trentino for other 
reasons besides. 
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(f) It is wrong to assume that the German-speaking minority 
represents en bloc a desire to be united to Austria; for numbers of these 
Germans desire, for economic reasons, if not for others, to be united to 
Italy. The recent plebiscite, which was freely held for or against the 
fascist régime, actually bears out the view that a majority of the 
German-speaking peoples in the Alto Adige wish to remain united to 
Italy. 

(g) Although many of the frontiers as redrawn by the Peace 
Conference in Ig1g are indeed unjust because they have resulted in the 
annexation of large blocks of peoples by alien States, the cases of real 
remediable injustice invariably coincide with violations of sound 
geographical principles. With regard to Italy’s case, however, no 
geographical principle has been violated, and within the natural 
frontiers which she now possesses the percentage of allogenes is smaller 
than those resident in France, Jugoslavia, Roumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. The case for Italy’s actual frontier is indeed far stronger— _ 
it does not even admit of comparison—than that in favour of the 
present frontiers of any of the “‘ Succession ” States. 

Thirdly, it is not true that during the pre-fascist régime the liberty 
given to the Germans of the Alio Adige was not abused. Indeed it was. 
The whole province was practically run from Innsbruck. The Austrian 
irredentist organisers, financed from abroad, only refrained from violent 
action because they were advised to bide their time. Italy appeared 
to be falling into a state of anarchy, and the moment for the establish- 
ment in Italy of a socialist republic was only being awaited in order to 
enable the province to be peacefully disannexed; for the whole control 
of the province lay in the hands of the irredentist organisations. 

No wonder if, with the fascist nationalist reaction, strong actions 
were deemed necessary to crush every manifestation of irredentism and 
irredentist influence. I am by no means necessarily in favour of the 
whole of the policy adopted since; but I do consider that the new 
Italian Government was right to take strong measures to put an end 
once and for all to all hope of irredentism and to all organisations 
suspected (in most cases rightly) of being run, under the cloak of 
cultural and other aims, with the real object of stimulating irredentist 
sentiment. In particular I am referring to the Alpine groups (men- 
tioned in the chapter under review). 

Fourthly, the author of the chapter concerned fails to point out 
the most important fact of the whole Italian case, namely, that the 
Alto Adige was a centre of anti-fascist (as distinct from anti-Italian) 
intrigue. No revolution can afford to tolerate counter-revolutionary 
plots. Yet the political organisations of the Christian Democrats, 
resolutely opposed to Fascism, were particularly strong in the Alito 
Adige and, moreover, particularly difficult to suppress owing to the 
fact that its organisers were priests and the language of the people 
German, It is not usually realised that most of the so-called oppression 
of the German minority by the Italian authorities has nothing what- 
ever to do with the fact of these people being German, but with the 
fact that these people were anti-fascist. The same situation was, in 
fact, reproduced all over Italy. Two principles were at war, and until 
one side or the other won there was danger of open civil war. Even 
now, if a tight hand were not maintained on the situation, bloodshed 
would begin again. In such circumstances there was no room for 
compromise. Nobody not deprived of historical sense would venture 
to attempt to deny this, a fact which goes a long way to dispose of the 
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accusation that the present Italian Government has gone behind the 
spoken pledges of former responsible Italian statesmen. For Fascism 
is not necessarily opposed to the maintenance of German cultural 
traditions in the Alto Adige, though it insists with good reason that 
the Italian element should be reinforced, that the Italian language 
should rapidly become known, equally with German, by the new 
generation, and that the artificially stimulated German element should 
be eradicated. Again, Fascism cannot be expected to tolerate either 
irredentism or counter-revolutionary plots. Most of its actions, I 
repeat, in combating these activities have been misrepresented as 
combating purely cultural institutions. Not that I mean to imply 
that things may not have been overdone. A great many unnecessary 
and injudicious pin-pricks have indeed been administered. Abuses 
have taken place here as elsewhere in Italy under the stress of 
revolutionary conditions. Certain things have been made compulsory 
which might well have been made voluntary with probably equally 
satisfactory results from the Italian standpoint (e.g. the return to the 
Italian form of certain family names of clear Italian origin). 

Lastly, I am quite ready to uphold the opinion that the intentions of 
the Government have been often harshly applied and have aimed at 
accomplishing things too quickly. But there have been many extenuat- 
ing circumstances, which any fair account should duly point out. Still 
more do I consider it of importance in the cause of justice to point 
out the above main points of the Italian case. 


II. Franco-Iialian Relations. 


A perusal of the section on this subject leaves the impression that 
the unsatisfactory relations between France and Italy is mainly the 
fault of the latter. One would think that the Italian Press was nearly 
always gravely provocative, while the French invariably behaved cor- 
rectly; that the French police, efficient as it may be, has been invari- 
ably well instructed. The truth is—and I have drawers full of cuttings 
to prove my case—that the French Press—that is, a large section of it 
—have never ceased to be positively abusive. Moreover, their abuse 
is absolutely gratuitous. For one thing, there are continued incite- 
ments in favour of penalising Italian workmen in France who happen 
to be fascists, merely because they are fascists. For another, the most 
absurd rumours are set in circulation, as well as innumerable lies to the 
detriment not only of Fascism but of Italy. Nor is there any doubt 
whatever that this anti-Italian and anti-fascist (the two things are now 
inseparable) Press campaign has directly encouraged irresponsible 
elements to plot against the fascist régime in Italy from the soil of 
France, and to indulge in assassination. It was very late in the day 
before the French Government took any effective measures to curb 
this state of affairs, and if things are better now, they are far from being 
satisfactory. The freedom of the Press to disseminate lies and libels 
is still permitted in the name of an abstract freedom. Even the 
Temps, which is often represented as the semi-official organ of the Quai 
d'Orsay, has indulged in deliberate defamations of Italy and Fascism. 
Such is the “liberty” of the Press in France, while the right of 
asylum is still permitted tc be abused to the extent, at least, of 
embroiling the relations between two countries who have no really 
vital points of difference between them. 

If the Italian Press cannot be given a clean sheet either, it should 
not be forgotten that France has largely herself to blame, not only on 
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account of what has already been said, but on account of her whole 
attitude towards Italy since the outbreak of the War. No widespread 
gratitude or acknowledgment has been given expression to in France 
for the fact that Italy’s neutrality alone saved France or that her help 
in the War on the side of the Allies was as decisive as any other single 
factor. She held at bay and finally defeated practically the whole of 
the army of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. She lost 750,000 men 
killed, which, in proportion to her population and to the time she was 
fighting, is a larger proportion than was lost by Great Britain. Yet 
she fought under conditions far less easy than the Allies on the Western 
Front. Owing to the French railways being concentrated on their 
main task of serving the Western Front, owing to the intense sub- 
marine activity in the narrow seas of the Mediterranean, owing to 
Italy’s undeveloped industrial resources and to her lack of coal and oil, 
the equipment of the Italian Army was immeasurably inferior to that 
of the French or British. During the months preceding the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto (which, by the way, was the decisive battle of the 
War), Italian artillery had to be rationed with an average of only two 
rounds per gun per day, to give one example only—while, on the home 
front, the question of food was only less acute than that subsisting in 
the enemy countries. Yet the French, time and again, went out of 
their way to minimise the Italian effort and to libel the Italian Army, 
its leaders, and the courage of Italian soldiers. Nor were any allow- 
ances ever made for such deficiencies as did exist, though many of 
them were irremediable and many others were due to unfortunate 
historical and political causes. 

And then came the Peace, when French policy was directed at 
thwarting every Italian claim, even those stipulated by the Treaty 
of London. The incompetence of Italian statesmen and the economic 
crisis into which Italy was precipitated were, moreover, ruthlessly 
exploited to the detriment of Italy’s case—not exactly a chivalrous 
attitude for a country like France to take up! No wonder, therefore, 
a good deal of bitterness has remained, and if this bitterness is reflected 
from time to time in the Italian Press, France had better first be bidden 
to examine her own conscience. 

-Lastly, if Italy has employed agents provocateurs on French soil as 
a means of discovering in advance plots to assassinate Mussolini, her 
excuse is that she was acting in defence of her life and her ideals 
incarnated in the person of the great man whose disappearance at that 
time would have plunged the country into a decade of civil war and a 
generation of crises. If the French Government were unwilling to take 
stronger steps to make conspiracy a virtual impossibility, Italy had no 
— in the circumstances but to take measures into her own 

ands, 


III. The Little Entente and its Neighbours. 


This section represents a very brief summary, and so the author 
may excuse himself for many sins of omission owing to restriction of 
space. 

It is curious, however, that no mention is made of the systematic 
process of denationalisation practised by the Jugoslav Government 
against the German and Hungarian minorities, when so much space is 
given elsewhere to the Alto Adige. The German minority in Jugo- 
slavia is twice as large and just as compact as the one in Italy. 
It is not separated from Austria by a good natural frontier. Its 
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treatment is just as severe, although Jugoslavia has not the same 
excuse (¢.g. I refer to the fact that Italy’s action has been directed 
more against counter-revolutionary conspiracy than against German 
culture), and although she is the signatory of the special minority 
clauses. If it is true that the Germans themselves have given greater 
prominence to the Italian question, this is because the German demo- 
cratic and socialist parties were more concerned to embarrass Fascism 
than they were to defend German culture. This too should have been 
Lie! in evidence, and it accounts for Mussolini’s particularly harsh 
reply. 

PRat the really astonishing thing in this section is the way in which 
no mention is made at all of the system of terror established by the 
Serbs in Macedonia. One would think that the trouble between Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria was all a matter of a few frontier incidents and of 
irresponsible komitajis. But the trouble must be sought deeper in 
the general condition of affairs in Macedonia, when an alien people are 
not only systematically denationalised by the more humane means 
of forbidding the national language being taught, etc., but by systematic 
terrorism; by assassination, boycotting and burning. Such things 
may be done mainly by way of reprisal—but they are done; and 
because the Macedonians are virtually in a state of continual revolt, I 
daresay, given the nature of the country and the state of civilisation, 
it may be difficult to crush the revolt without resorting to the above 
mentioned time-honoured Balkan methods. That is the Serbs’ excuse. 
But the above are the facts; and any account of the relations between 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, which cannot be expected to refrain from 
sympathising with the Macedonians, is not in due proportion without 
placing in relief the definite policy adopted by the Serbs with a view to 
denationalising the Macedonians and the methods of terrorism employed 
in the face of the latter’s resistance. The injustice too of the altered 
frontier between the two countries is patent, since it violates the old 
natural geographical frontier. 

Finally, there is the question of Italy’s policy and the question of 
Albania for me to deal with. The treatment of these questions by the 
author appears to me equally biassed; and perhaps the best way to 
deal with the points which I consider he should have brought into relief 
in order to get the whole picture into proportion is to ask a few 
pertinent questions : 

Has any Italian of any standing ever expressed even the vaguest 
aspiration for his country to establish one day a political hegemony 
in the Balkans? Cannot Italian policy be described as perfectly clear 
and perfectly legitimate in the following terms?—(a) To prevent any 
military Power dominating the Balkan Peninsula. (b) To regard 
Albania’s independence as of paramount importance for Italy’s 
security (the case is exactly parallel to England’s standpoint with regard 
to Belgium). (c) To develop markets for Italian goods. (d) To 
spread Italian culture. Are there any objections to this policy? Has 
Jugoslavia not repeatedly attempted since the War to gain control 
of Northern Albania? Do not the Serbs dream (they are honest enough 
not even to deny it) of establishing a united Balkan State in which they 
would play the réle of the Prussian in united Germany? In so far as 
Italy is determined to prevent this, is she not doing Europe a service? 
She is certainly earning the gratitude of the three Balkan States who 
would otherwise become victims. Her treaties with Albania are 
equally certainly the surest guarantee of the maintenance of the status 
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quo. Her denunciation to the Powers of the massing of armed bands | 
on the Albanian frontier in 1927 probably, moreover, prevented a war} 
for if these bands had crossed (their presence was witnessed by the 
impartial observation of the British officers employed with the Albanian ~ 
gendarmerie, although Mr. Toynbee leaves us with the impression that 
there was neither smoke nor fire in reality), Italy would have had no | 
alternative but to send troops for the defence of Zogu. Then indeed | 
the fat would have been in the fire ! 

And why would she have had to send troops for the defence of Zogu ? 
Because Jugoslavia was unofficially, but decisively, behind the threat- 
ened invasion, playing exactly the same game with Zogu’s enemies as 
she played earlier with Zogu himself, hoping thereby to keep Albania | 
in a continued state of anarchy in order that the policy of partition 
might become in due time the only practical one left open. Serbia 
wants Scutari ; and Italy’s action has been the most effective way of | 
preventing this aim being realised. If she had allowed things in 1927 
to develop and had invoked the League of Nations after the event, 7 
she would only have been able to re-establish the situation by fighting ; 
and by pledging herself to support Albania by treaty, she has made it 
many times more difficult for Jugoslavia to box the situation by means 7 
of the usual subtle Balkan methods. None of the above points, how- | 
ever, have been brought out by the author of the section I am 7 
criticising, and, by the by, it is not true that Albania refrained from 7 
making any representations to the Jugoslav Government at the time of 
Italy’s denunciation to the Powers. Yet all these points are extremely ~ 
strong ones, since they place the whole of Italian policy in a different © 
light. The notion that Mussolini’s policy is bellicose exists only in the 
minds of anti-fascists and in the brain of certain tender-minded persons © 
who cannot bear that a true word should ever be spoken in public if | 
the truth also happens to be unpleasant or does not conform with an 
ideal situation of his own imagining which has no relation to reality. 
It is also conspicuously above-board and outspoken; but evidently it 
is true that a diplomat has only to be outspoken and to tell the truth, © 
as does Mussolini, for everybody to become convinced that he must 
be dissimulating. Finally it should be remembered that Mussolini 
is an artist and often seeks in his speeches to give a synthetic vision | 
of the events dealt with. But as every work of art in analysis pro- 
vides paradoxes, this may account for his true meaning escaping those 
persons who are nourished on abstractions. Persons of esthetic 
sensibility will not be self-deceived, especially those with a sense of the 
nuances Of the Italian language. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. S. BARNES. 
2 Chemin de la Joliette, Lausanne. 








